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INVITATION. 


yas are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Spring begins March 20th, but the month of 
March combines, with those of spring, some 
characteristics of winter—a fact suggested by 
the cover-page illustration. 
& 
lye to Boston seem to come in the same 
category with ‘‘coals to Newcastle,’’ yet 
as a matter of fact importations have been 
necessitated of late—not that the native bean 
has failed us altogether, but that foreign beans 
have been demanded to make up a shortage in 
the California crop. More than five thousand 
bushels of French beans reached the port by 
English liners during January and February, 
and one shipment of about three thousand 
bushels came direct from Marseille. 
® 
ark Twain and others who have scoffed 
about New England weather would be 
amused to follow the aberrations of the ther- 
mometer as manifested on February 24th and 
25th in a town in Merrimack County, New 
Hampshire. Early in the evening the glass in- 
dicated forty degrees above zero; early on the 
following morning it dropped to twenty-five 
degrees below zero, and in the afternoon of the 
same day it jumped to thirty degrees above. 
During all these changes, notes an observer, 
‘‘the sky was clear and there was no wind.”’ 
But that is not surprising. Probably all the 
forces of nature were expended on the tempera- 
ture, and there was not enough energy left over 
to move a cloud or raise a breeze. 
& 


[" the interest of newcomers to this country, 
and of the country itself, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Boston has launched 
a non-sectarian organization to be known as the 
North American Civic League for Immigrants. 
To explain American ideals and standards to 
aliens, and to protect them from sharpers, will 
be the purpose of the league, and it will co- 
operate with government officials and with 
societies already existing. Particularly worthy 
is the plan of the league to keep itself informed 
concerning those regions of the country where 
opportunities are most favorable for specified 
races, and divert thither many of the newcomers, 
thus lessening the tendency to herd in colonies 
and ‘‘quarters.’’ If nothing besides this could 
be accomplished by the new society, persons 
who have studied the problems of our great 
cities will agree that it is well worth while. 


& 


here are now, it is said, just a half-dozen 

six-masted schooners in the world. The 
seventh, which will soon be launched at Bath, 
Maine, will be larger than any other, the largest 
wooden vessel yet built, it is asserted, and 
having a cargo capacity of fifty-six hundred 
tons of coal. In these immense schooners a 
great deal of steam machinery is used, although 
they are sailing vessels. In fact, for almost 
everything except propulsion steam is employed, 
so that the six-masters present the anomaly of 
sailing vessels carrying a force of engineers and 
firemen. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that it seems now to be agreed that 
wood is the best material of which to construct 
such craft. A seven-master which was wrecked 
not long ago was built of steel, and one of the 
surviving six-masters is a steel schooner, but all 
the others are made of wood. 

& 


hat the banana can be raised in New Eng- 

land ‘‘just as well as in warmer climates’’ 
is asserted by a horticulturist in Springfield, 
Massachusetts; but he qualifies the statement 
by adding that the enterprise could not be 
made commercially profitable, and that he 
recommends it to those only who have hot- 
houses of their own, and who wish to produce 
fruit for personal use. The banana grows from 
shoots which spring up round the parent tree. 
The Springfield experimenter secured a shoot 
after a good deal of trouble, managed to keep 
it alive and get it to New England, and set it 
out among his palms about fifteen months ago. 
It is now six inches in diameter at the lower 
part of the stalk, and rises to a height of six 
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feet, bearing leaves which are four feet in length 
and two feet wide. The fruit is coming, and 
will be ripe enough to pluck and eat in about 
six weeks. ‘ 

hen there is a hole in the baby’s bib, the 

mother does not feel very proud of it, yet 
such a hole helped to save the life of a Boston 
baby the other day. The infant, aged a year 
and ten months, was left to play with his 
brother, aged three. A third-story window was 
open, and in some manner the younger child | 
got up on the sill. Presently the elder shrieked | 
the news that his brother had fallen out. 
Down-stairs rushed the distracted parents, ex- 
pecting to find their child lying dead on the 
frozen ground; but no baby was there, and 
looking up toward the third story, they saw 
that the child was safely secured to the side of 
the house. A hole in his vib exactly fitted 
over the catch on the window-sill to which the 
blinds fasten, and although the bib covered the 
baby’s face and kept him from making an out- 
ery, he was neither hurt nor frightened. 


* © 


FASHION’S CHRONICLERS. 

ae people take everything pertaining to 

clothes with the utmost seriousness. As 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd says in a recent book 
about Paris, ‘‘In Vanity Fair,’’ one need only 
read a page from one of the best French fashion 
journals to grasp the national point of view. 
Here is no curt chronicle of the modes. The 
writer’s rhapsodies put the spring poets to 
shame. 


Called upon to describe a creation in pink 
taffeta, he dips his pen in May morning dew 
and invokes the muses. He soars upon the 
viewless wings of poesy, and, soaring, sings 
impassioned chants of praise; he culls his 
similes from all the realm of beauty, his adjec- 
tives glow with fervor; he quotes from the 
classics; he draws upon history and fable; he 
winds up with a fervid apostrophe to fair 
woman—and not one of his French readers 
smiles. They see no extravagance in his 
periods. The pink taffeta was from Paquin 
—the great dressmaker. Upon what shrine 
could flowery tributes more fittingly be laid? 

The artists of the French fashion journals 
approach their work in the same spirit. One 
uses the word artist advisedly, for they are 
really artists, those men who picture modish 
femininity for Parisian fashion journals of the 
highest class. On this side of the water fashion 
illustrators, with one or two exceptions, attempt 
nothing more than an accurate reproduction of 
frock or wrap or hat. ‘There their whole duty 
ends. They never think of producing a clever 
and charming drawing. The artist who can 
do that scorns fashion work; or, if he con- 
descends to it, ranks it with his advertisements 
for soup or sapolio, and refuses to honor the 
pot-boilers with his signature. 

‘They do these things better in France.’’ 
There a man may have studied seriously, may 
have seen his pictures given places on salon 
walls, and yet may take pride in being one of 
the foremost fashion illustrators in France. For 
example, there is Fournery. 

He is, perhaps, the most popular of the 
French fashion artists. He commands large 
prices, has more orders than he can fill, is 
independent to the last degree—and he loves 
the work, puts into it the best of the skill he 
has acquired through earnest study, the skill 
that has won him a place in the salon, when 
he has taken time from his serious fashion 
work for such frivolous side issues. 

A visit to Fournery and a study of his 
methods would suggest a new point of view to 
the American artist who thinks anything will 
do for a fashion sketch. 


* © 


WANTED A DEMONSTRATION. 


x amateur aeronaut recently said that his 
experiences in qualifying to pilot a balloon 
had brought him in contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men, and he had come to the 
conclusion that the majority were without a 
sense of proportion. 


‘*Let me explain,’’ he continued. ‘‘Not long 
ago ~ | balloon began a rather swift descent 
through six thousand feet of air, until it was 
unpleasantly close to a big lake. Two men in 
a boat were directly in line. They were fishing, 
but when they saw me they disposed of their 
rods in a hurry, all excitement and curiosity. 

***Come on down!’ they shouted, when I 
was within hailing distance. ‘Come down and 
let us see you!’ 

***Can’t very well!’ I shouted back. 

***What! Ain’t you got one o’ them para- 
chutes ?’ 

ee Yes Y 

‘* “Well, come on down, then.’ 

‘* ‘Not to-day,’ I said, with finality. 

***Huh?! I heard one of them say, as I began 
to rise again. ‘I bet he do’ know any more 
about managing that parachute than I do!’ ”’ 


* © 


DODGING THE QUESTION. 


b powd came home from school one afternoon 
in much perplexity. ‘‘Father,’’ he said, 
“it isn’t right to say ‘I is,’ is it?’’ 

‘Surely not,’’ answered Mr. Fuller. 

**And it’s wrong to say ‘he am,’ isn’t it?’’ 

“*Tt certainly is. Why do you ask?’’ 

‘* Because the teacher wanted to know to-day 
which I thought was correct, ‘Either John or 
I is coming,’ or, ‘Either John or I am coming.’ 
Which do you say is right?’’ 

‘Well, Tommy,’’ said Mr. Fuller, after a 
moment’s cogitation, ‘‘I shouldn’t use either 
form. I should say, ‘Either John or I will 
come,’ ”” 

Thus Tommy’s father, like many another 
schoolboy’s father, saved his reputation for 
learning by evading a question he did not feel 








The 
Problem 
Solved. 


No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Tank located in cellar. Any 
pressure up to 60lbs. The Ideal Fire 

otection, Send for illustrated 
Catalogue “D.” Let our Engineers 
Sigure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street Boston. 


BROADCLOTHS, POPLINS, 


Wash Suitings, Waistings, Mohairs 
At Two-thirds Price. 


We sell direct from the mills’ output 3 or more yards 
at two-thirds retail prices. New Spring goods 
now ready. FREE SAMPLES sent upon request. 


COURTENAY MILLS CO., 67 Chauncy St., BOSTON. 
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PURE as the ocean breezes which cure them—out 


in the sunlight and air, away from the smoke and 
dust of inland cities; clean, wholesome, tempting— 


The Perfect Food for Brain and Brawn. 


Every careful housewife knows that Gorton’s Cod- 
fish is the most economical supply for the family 
table. Filled with concentrated energy, it adds to 
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the variety of dishes and takes the place of more 
It is pure, 


expensive and less wholesome meats. 
wholesome and deli- 
cious. 

We will send our re- 
cipe book, containing 
true sea-tales, to any 
address on request. Be 
sure to get Gorton’s. 
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entirely competent to answer. 





CABINET 





Glenwood 


Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


3 8 


Snug, Plain 
and Handsome. 


The Most 
Complete Cooking 
Range Made. 


The Glenwood Gas Range Attachment has three 
burners in top, a large baking oven and a handy compartment for broiling, 
fitted with dripping-pan and rack. The heat in both coal and gas ovens 
is registered by the wonderful Glenwood Patent Oven Heat Indicator, 
which shows at a glance when to put food in oven. Being very compact, 
it saves room in the kitchen. 

If a large amount of baking is required, both the coal 
and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for meats and 
the other for pastry. ‘It Makes Cooking Easy.” 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Combination Coal and Gas Range to 
WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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‘TR UBBERS, sweater, shoes,” 
counted Margaret Mer- 

rington, looking helpless- 
ly at her belongings heaped on the 
chairs and bed. ‘‘I do hope this 
trunk is like those big reptiles that 
work themselves on over their prey, 
for I ean never pack all the things 
in. Musie—’’ and at the word a 
mist came to her eyes. ‘‘How can 
1 go back to that stupid town? I 
wonder if I really ought to go!’’ She dropped 
down before the trunk in an impulse to un- 
pack it. 

The very furniture of the room seemed to 
entice her and make it harder to renounce the 
pleasant pastime of living in her cousin’s home. 
She had come to a meeting of the ways—the 
decision between desire and duty, between 
ease and sacrifice. 

A latch-key clicked and the hall door 
swung heavily. A hurried step on the stair 
instantly precipitated Margaret’s vacillation 
into determination. She caught up a pile 
of clothing. ‘‘Hat, jacket, raincoat,’’ she 
counted, industriously, ignoring her cousin’s 
tigure in the door. 

‘‘Well, I am delighted,’’ said Mrs. Long- 
ly, in a tone that opposed her’words. ‘‘I 
like to leave my guests for an hour and 
return to find them packing. I think this 
is the most pronounced case of self-martyr- 
dom I ever saw! I think it would be better 
for your mother to have a nurse—she would 
be of greater service, it seems to me.’’ 

“Tt isn’t nursing mother needs so much 
as—as daughtering,’’ said Margaret. “Iam , 
taking myself seriously, you see,’’ she 
added, wistfully. ‘‘It is limiting my hori- 
zon considerably, but the foreground is 
sufficiently distinct. I can see mother try- 
ing to fill her convalescing days, and they 
will be pretty dull. A country doctor never 
belongs to his family—and my brother is 
just a boy.’’ 

‘*He is eighteen, and it seems to me he 
ought to stay at home more and give you 
your chance. What does he do with his 
evenings ?”” 

Margaret winced. She could not bear 

harsh judgment of those she loved, and yet 
she could not say that she knew much of 
her brother’s life. ‘‘That is one of the 
reasons why I ought to go home,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I think Rob is away a great deal. 
He is taking up chemistry, and goes to 
Preston Mills—a smoky little place four 
miles away—three times a week. I some- 
times think he is not ambitious to make 
better acquaintances.’’ She broke off ab- 
ruptly, for, after all, she had said more 
than her cousin had implied. ‘‘He is just 
«a boy, and he has sent such a ridiculous 
letter.’”? She spread out the real and deter- 
mining cause of her going, and read: 

“Dear Margaret. If you are not too busy 
making broadcloth suits for the Africans or 
conducting any other form of charity, I wish 
you would give a little thought to the be- 
nighted in Meadowville. There is a, fine open- 
ing here for a young woman charitably 
inclined. If she should apply for almost any 
situation in our family she would obtain it. No 


questions would be asked as to race, color or | 


previous condition of servitude. 

“The fact is, mother is not gaining as fast as she 
ought and is alone a great deal. You know when 
dad is preparing one of those medical works he is 
never very fortunate in his gallantries, and when 
he isn’t off on a case he is writing in his office. 
Mother has to associate with the wall-paper too 
much, and it isn’t a cheerful pattern in her room. 

“The new maid does pretty well. I know the 
difference between her bread and the cake by the 
shape of the loaves. Her biscuits are rather good 
after you peel them. One objection is her limited 
vocabulary, and it is sometimes difficult to tell 
whether dinner is served or isn’t ordered. In its 
present character, I have little curiosity about it. 

“This is set down merely for your entertainment, 
and not as a complaint. We know youare putting 
on extra layers of culture, but I can’t help thinking 
how father would enjoy a cup of hot chocolate 
when he comes in from one of his long drives, and 
no heathen would be more grateful than he. 

“T was much interested in all you wrote about 
the mission work, but while you are ‘a cup of 
strength in some great agony,’ how we do miss 
your nice, ornamental three-ply cakes! 

“And now accept a brother’s feeble tribute, and 
believe, while only masquerading as a bearer of 
unwelcome tidings, I am, 

“Your devoted, but hungry, 


When Margaret finished the letter there was 
a hope stirring in her heart that perhaps, after 


Rob.” 


all, she had misinterpreted it, and that it was | 


only a boy’s point of view. 


| usually the right thing.’’ 
| to gather up her linen. 





| Ruth Havely. 
| surprise for you. 


| a benefit to any one.’’ 





She rose and began 


‘*Well, I am sorry to have you miss meeting 


‘Yes, | was away that summer when she | 








way to her mother’s room. 





| illumine the room. 


DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


“YOU SET IT OUT WONDERFUL, MISS MARGARET.” 





|came_ to Meadowville, 
and I suppose I shall 
never meet her now. 
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my carelessness in over- 
doing?’’ said her moth- 
er. ‘‘And now I have 





Well, ‘the tocsin has 
sounded,’ as Rob would 
say.’’ 

**T can see,’’ began her 
cousin, ‘‘that you could 
find very pleasant occu- 
pation in Meadowville. 
| For instance, I think you 
|might form a sort of 
| league for the isolated 
| families in the country. 








EDNA A. FOSTER, associate editor 
of The Companion ; long in editorial 
control of The Household; writer of 
verse and fiction ; author of “Hortense, a 
Difficult Child,” and ‘Cordelia’s Way 
Out,” books for girls; exemplar of the 
constant policy of associating accom- 
plished women in the task of making The 
Companion a paper for all the family. 


brought you home before 
your visit was done.’’ 
‘*But it was !’’ laughed 
Margaret. ‘‘As soon as 
I felt you needed me, it 
was done. 
a famous nurse. 
where is Rob?’’ 
“Oh, he is out some- 
where. He will be in 
by nine, I think.’’ 


But 








I think you have a real 
mission, ’’ 
| She laid out a plan that was calculated to make 
| the girl feel herself a real deliverer of her 
| people. 
| Vanity is a subtle thing, and as her cousin 


| talked, she almost felt that she was to spread | 
| her arms about the lonely lives of the surround- | 


ing hills, to bind them together and lift them to 
a higher plane. It is to be feared that in her 
mind this performance was accompanied by an 
all-satisfying chant of gratitude. It was this 
hope of extending into a wider field the work 
she was going home to do that softened the 
regret of departure the following morning. 
Margaret’s house, perched on the side of a 
| hill, was always the first to become enveloped 





Mrs. Longly had thrown back her wraps and | in purple shadows at twilight, and was always 


sat looking thoughtfully in the fire. ‘‘The letter 
says plainly that you ought to go home,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It is a boy’s letter, but he has managed 
to convey many fine shades of meaning.”’ 

“‘T know, and father would never have writ- | 
ten me,’’ said Margaret. ‘‘The hard thing is | 


the first to send a shaft of light upon the winding 
road below. It was this hospitable beacon that 
greeted her eyes as she leaned from the window 
of the stage-coach and felt her first real joy of 
home-coming. 

Her father had as usual answered some call 


**TIs this his day for the 


felt a little heavy. 

“‘T think not. He is often away in the eve- 
| ning ; but he always comes up the hill whistling. 
| You know there is not much to fear when a 

boy whistles so happily,’’ said her mother. 

“‘T am going to try to interest Rob in some- 
thing besides the gossip and the loitering of this 
village, if I can,’’ said Margaret, as she put 
away her things and spoke from her own room. 
She did not notice that her mother made her 
no answer. 


| During the first few weeks at home Margaret | 


| moved about the house restlessly. Taken from 

really earnest work in her cousin’s home, she 
felt thrown back upon herself, and it brought 
some discontent. 

It seemed increasingly strange that Rob found 
so much amusement abroad. She said as much 
one evening as she met him in the hall, dressed 
for going out. The horse which he rode was 
at the door for the third evening that week. 

‘‘T never realized before that there could be 


‘*How can you forgive me for what seems 


I shall make | 


any very enticing form of entertain- 
ment at Preston Mills,’’ she began, 
impetuously. 

Her brother turned sharply at her 
words and looked confused. She 
had missed her way on the road to 
his contidence. 

**I can’t see that the town offers 
much in the way of entertainment 
or means for improvement —’’ 

**What it lacks in means it makes 


of distress from off over the hills. She found her | up in need,’’ he said, with a laugh, as he looked 


| back from the door. ‘‘I am trying in my poor 


She felt a little forlorn as she climbed the | way to increase the means and mitigate the 
She said she had a pleasant | stairs, but when she stood on the threshold, | need.’’ 
To know her intimately is | the gladness in her mother’s face seemed to 


It was the first time they had ever crossed 
words on a similar subject, and Margaret’s un- 
happiness over the occurrence was not lessened 

by the fact that it was the first time she 
had ever taken on a suspicious tone with 
her brother. 

Rob showed no resentment over the mat- 
ter, but was as earnest as ever in furthering 
her efforts in behalf of the town’s people. 
In the days that followed, he patiently 
went from house to house, leaving notices 
of the approaching meeting of the ‘‘Help 
One Another Club.’’ 

The first social gathering of this organi- 
zation was not marked by any outward 
show of enthusiasm. It seemed to Mar- 
garet that the lukewarm attitude was tinged 
with a mild amusement. The new mem- 
bers seemed loath to pledge themselves to 
any pronounced change of sentiment. 

Rob helped Margaret decorate the hall 
and make it festive with bunting, tissue and 
pine branches. On the evening of the en- 
tertainment the odor of coffee met the 
guest at the outer door. Margaret was 
obliged to own that a vague solemnity 
brooded over all. Young and old conversed 
with that precision that is a death-blow to 
conversation. They spoke in whispers and 
clung to the back row of settees that bor- 
dered the hollow square of the room. 
Enemy conversed with enemy for fear of 
being left alone in an awesome space; the 
children, who were wont at such gatherings 
to run and slide across the waxed floor, now 
collected in groups in remote corners. 

Undaunted by this humorous show of 
opposition, Margaret mounted the platform. 
She betrayed no consciousness of failure, 
but looked down into the upturned, austere 
but kindly faces with her characteristic 
friendliness. At the moment she was 
thinking less of the public good; it had 
become a personal stake to make the meet- 
ing a success. As she read, she promised 
some vague discordant force that the experi- 
ment should not be tried again; in this way 
she propitiated the gods, and read on with 
varying color and a somewhat feverish 
enthusiasm. 

Her paper was an appeal for a greater 
kindliness of spirit in country living; 
greater interest in the thoughts and aims 
of one’s neighbor; greater effort to cheer 
the hours of the lonely. She was rather 

proud of her fancied adroitness in keeping her 
|}own needs in the background. She tried to 
| enlarge upon the advantages of country living, 
its purity and its sincerity. It was not a long 
talk, and when she had finished there was 
a moment of mild appreciation, and then the 
company broke up into groups as the refresh- 
| ments were brought out. 

Margaret was standing in the center of the 
| hall, surrounded by a group of silent but ad- 
miring young girls, when a small, effaced-look- 
ing little woman drifted up to her with a 
hesitating cordiality. 

“T just want to say a word of sympathy to 
you, Miss Margaret,’’ she said. ‘‘I know it’s 








and then, while Margaret worked, | mills?’’ asked Margaret, quickly, and her heart pretty hard for you here in the country, and 


| we will all help you out if we can. I don’t 
know what it is to be lonely—my life is so full 
|of happiness and work. But I suppose it is 
| different with you.’’ 

| Margaret was so amazed at this interpretation 
|of her paper that she could only grasp the 
woman’s hand warmly. 

At this moment a round, ample figure swayed 
|toward her. Mrs. Summers always brought 
| such an atmosphere of good living and jovi- 
|ality with her that Margaret welcomed her 
as one buoyant note in an evening of minor 
tones. 

‘*Poor little Margaret !’’ she said, as she rolled 
comfortably into the group. ‘‘You poor, lonely 
little creature! That paper was just a cry, and 
it shows that this village has a real mission 
now—to cheer you up and make you see the 
better side of country living. You know, 
| dear, it isn’t so much the neighboring and the 
| helping that make life sweet—it’s the things 
you have time for here—things you churn up 
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out of yourself. It is in us all—just a perfect | sister if she cooks well.’? He laughed down 
spring of gladness—if you will only dip deep | lovingly into her eyes. 
enough.”’ | The strain of the past few days was upon 

‘‘Why, I didn’t mean that,’’ began Margaret, 
lamely. ‘‘I thought —’’ 

But some one else was coming up—the veteran 
of the village, a crippled, bent little figure hob- 
bling along on a rude crutch. 

““You set it out wonderful, Miss Margaret,’’ 
he said. ‘‘We would have to be made of stone 
not to see it. But you will season to it after 
a while, just as your mother did. Young folks 
think there is plaguy little in the world that 
ain’t bound up with trolley-cars and brick side- 
walks, but I'll tell you how it is—they spend 
the first half of their lives yearnin’ for the city, 
and the last half yearnin’ for the old cart- 
roads. I'll tell you we all know joys down 
here that we can pass along to you. There is 
enough for an overflow, and first thing you 
know, you will feel a sort of content, and then 
after that will come a little thread of light, and 
that will be your work! You will find it waitin’ 
for you. And then there’s the beauty of these 
old hills to help you out. Look unto the 
hills, Miss Margaret, look unto the hills.’ 
Nodding knowingly over his shoulder, he hob- 
bled away. 

Each one who came to say good night ex- 
pressed sympathy for Margaret, and one even 
censured her for not seeing her blessings more 
plainly. She felt depressed as she went to 


I am going to be such a new being. I am 
going to be more contented, and try to see the 
good there is right round me—and try to help 
others. ’’ 

Rob patted her head, and then tumbled her 
hair in clumsy brotherly fashion. 
it,’’ he said. ‘‘Of course you will—and I am 
going to do that, too.’’ And then he turned 
away, that she might not see his eyes. 

Mrs. Merrington did not die; she crept back 
to convalescence. Margaret felt that they had 


and she seemed to see in her father something 
more than she had even known before, some- 
thing more than the skilful doctor and student. 
She realized the strength and the honor of his 
love for them, and in the intimate moments 
with her mother she learned that despite years 
one may still have the heart of a girl. 


window and took up a pile of letters which her 
mother wished her to answer. She read them 
aloud. There were letters from their various 
relatives, and many from tradespeople. One 
letter caught her eye, because the writing was 


her, and she hid her face on his shoulder. | 
‘‘Rob,”’? she said, ‘‘if mother only gets well | 


“T know | 


all grown closer to each other during that trial, | 


One day in early summer she sat by the open | 


so cramped and uneven. She was at first 
| inclined to laugh at it, but as her eye travelled 
| down the page she grew more serious. She 
read: 


“Dear Mis doctor Merrington, i want to tell you 
how sorry all the women are that you are sick. 
There never was anybody ever come over to 
Preston Mills that ever did the good you have. 
You have made more folks remember the 
they have forgotten than any body you can name. 
You just lie on your back and let other folks wait 
on you awhile and remember everyone in Preston 
| Mills is thinking of an extra blessing,—your get- 
ting well! Jane Milligan.” 


Margaret’s eyes were moist as she finished. 
‘*You never told me, mother, that you were 
| busy over there,’’ she said. 
‘“‘Why, it hardly seemed worth the telling. 
| It was just neighborly kindness.’’ 
| Margaret took up another letter as she spoke, 
| one that bore the postmark of the.city. The 
| letter was written on the finest of paper, and 
bore a coat of arms. 
| **This looks interesting,’’ she said, turning 
| the thick, closely written pages curiously. 
‘*Yes, that is from such a dear young friend 


|—a girl who visited Meadowville last year. 
She always writes as if I were her own age. 
We have corresponded for some time.’’ 
Margaret read on and on through the happily 
expressed lines, through pages that carried an 





the dressing-room for her wraps. 

At the door she found Rob looking anxiously 
about. 

‘*‘What is it?’’ she asked, trying to conquer 
a presentiment of coming trouble. She knew 
his answer before he had opened his lips, and 
hurriedly gathered up her wraps. 

As Rob drew her down the stairs, he whis- 
pered, ‘‘Mother has had an ill turn. She is in 
great danger.’’ 

During the dark days that followed, Margaret 
learned more about neighborly kindness than 
she had ever known. ‘There was no day that 
some sacrifice was not made in her behalf, 
some gift bestowed, some service rendered that 
filled her with deepest tenderness for those round near Fourth Street, and in conse- 
her. quence, as far south as the eye could reach, 

Mrs. Summers came, and after making order | stood a row of motionless cars. Also, in 
in the kitchen out of the chaos that reigned, | consequence, along the curb was ranged a 
stood at the door a moment with Margaret, and | fretting, impatient, heipless crowd, among 
spoke of the aid the neighbors were ready to| whom the most anxious was probably 
extend. Edward Billings Henry. 

‘*Your mother has been an angel of good in In stature Edward Billings Henry was 
the village all her life,’’ she said, ‘‘and she is | briefer than his name would indicate, but 
our patient almost as much as she is your | to a certain two-room dwelling on Jackson 
mother. ’’ Street he made up in importance what he 

‘*You are all so good,’”’ said Margaret. ‘‘It | lacked in height, and it was his overwhelm- 
seems to me that I never realized before what | ing sense of this importance which made 
there is in the hearts of people.’’ every thin muscle taut and strained every 
' «That is where we see God,’? was the an-| nerve as he stood in the forefront of the 
swer. ‘‘That is the vision given to the pure | crowd, his bare feet planted on the cold 
in heart.’’ asphalt, one hand gripping his remaining 

On one bitter day, when there was a terrible | stock of papers, the other clutching a nickel. 
stillness in the house, and Doctor Merrington, “‘T never was in a tearing hurry in my life 
with two associates, watched at the bedside | but what this thing happened!’ exploded a 
constantly, and even acted as physician and | man just behind the boy. 
nurse, there seemed no room for Margaret’s Edward Billings Henry turned and looked 
anxiety, and she went out to the stable, where | up. The man was jingling a lot of loose coins 
Rob was busy. in his pocket. The boy glanced down at his 

As she came out, a poorly dressed young | one nickel, and said, with conviction, ‘‘You 
man handed her brother a note, and slipped | can’t need to have ’em go like I do.’’ 
away. The big man stared down at the little man 

Margaret wondered why this man, whom she | in surprise with a gruff ‘‘Huh?’’ but Edward 
had never seen, should have business of appar- | Billings Henry had no time to repeat. His 
ent importance with her brother. She felt a| hope had revived. The two men who lay on 
return of her old misgivings. their backs under the injured car began to crawl 

‘*Is he from Preston Mills?’’ she asked, as | out, and the boy rushed forward. 
she stood in the great door, looking off at the} ‘‘Will it go now?’’ he inquired of one of the 


Tr HERE was a north-bound car tem- 
J porarily disabled on Broadway, 





hills. numerous conductors clustered round. 
**Yes, he is one of my scholars,’’ said Rob, ‘“Maybe so—in half an hour,’’ replied the 
absently. conductor, carelessly. 


Margaret turned in astonishment. ‘‘What 
do you mean ?’’ she asked. 

Rob laughed. ‘‘You didn’t suppose you were 
the only one in the family doing missionary 
work, did you? I have had a good run of the 
disease.’’ 

Then he came over and leaned one strong 
arm against the door, and taking off his cap, 
tossed back his hair. ‘‘I would have told you 
before, but you were on the wrong track, and 
I thought I would wait until you got back 
into the road. You see, there are a great many 


“Oh,”’ cried the boy, in dismay, ‘‘I_ just 
can’t wait that long !’’ 

‘*Walk, then!’’ said the conductor, crossly. 

**Tt’s too far,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘when you’ ve 
got a stone toe:’’ 

‘“*\ what?’’ ejaculated the conductor; but 
his voice was lost in the honk! honk! of a big 
white touring car which pushed slowly through 
the crowd. 

In front of the car Edward Billings Henry 
raced limpingly on his ‘‘stone toe’’ back to the 
curb and to the man jingling the coins in his 


poor fellows over at Preston Mills,—fellows I | pocket. ‘‘Just what time is it, please?’’ he 
meet in the work there,—who have had no | asked. 
education whatever. They went to work when The man pulled out a watch and showed it 
they were little shavers, and are too proud | to him. 


to go to school now, even if they had time, so | 
I started a free evening school, and have about 
thirty scholars. A few are farmers’ boys, many 
are Greeks, and there are one or two Swedes. 
I never enjoyed anything more than to see them 
plow through things, and—well, of course their 
gratitude is good to have—gives you kind of a 
puffy feeling in the chest.’’ He finished with 
his usual humorous expression. 

**O Rob,’’ said Margaret, sadly, ‘‘I seem to 
have seen everything through a mist! I was 
willing to have the mote cast out of my eye, 
but to think it had to be singed out, as it 
’’ She turned and placed her hands on 


“Half past ten! It’ll likely be filled up before 
I can get there.’’ 

‘*What will be?’’ 

**The place I’m after.’’ 

Skilfully he raised the limping foot, laid it 
across the other leg, and nursed the stone- 
bruised big toe, his eyes on the automobile, 
| which had halted almost in front of him. 


out. ‘‘Lucky dog you, not to have to depend 
on street-cars !’’ 


were! 
his shoulder. 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell me that I was a poor, 
superficial, visionary thing? How did you ever 
stand me?’’ 

‘Well, I must pay another tribute to those|a high collar, which effectually concealed his 
nice double-decked cakes you make,’’ said her | chin. 
brother. ‘‘A fellow can stand a lot from his; But the mouth smiled as the goggles turned 


That is, Edward Billings Henry judged him 
to be young by the only feature visible, a 


His eyes were behind goggles, and a cap cov- 





‘‘Hello, Junius!’ a voice in the crowd sang | 


The driver of the car was a young man. | 


flexible, wide mouth, with clean-shaven lips. ! 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


“I'LL PAY JUST WHAT 


toward the pavement, the owner answering 
lightly, ‘‘Hello yourself, Dick! Jump in and 
try my luck.”’ 

‘*Where you going ?’’ 

‘Up to Congress Square.’’ 
| ‘‘Well, get along then,’’ returned the other. 
| **That’s no good to me.’’ 

Congress Square! What luck! Exactly where 
Edward Billings Henry wished to go, and here 
was a rapid-transit vehicle with room enough 
for ten such diminutive persons as he! 
out loss of time he limped up on his aching 
| stone toe and jogged the arm of the driver. 
| Junius paused and looked down. Edward 
Billings Henry removed a man’s derby from 
his head and looked up out of eyes kindling 
with hope, as he asked eagerly: 

**Do you s’pose you could get me up there 
inside of twenty-five minutes, mister ?’’ 

“What ?’’? Junius stared hard through his 
goggles. 

‘To Congress Square,’’ said Edward Billings 
Henry, impatiently. ‘‘It’s business, and if I 
| don’t get there I’m out of a job, that’s all.’’ 
|The boy mounted the step and clung to the 
seat, proffering his nickel. ‘‘I’ll pay just 
what I’d pay on the car,’’ he argued, ‘‘so 
you’d be making some money as well’s giving 
me a lift.’’ 

The goggled eyes looked at the nickel in the 
dirty hand, and then travelled up and down 
| the small figure back of the hand. The eyes 
| noticed that while those parts of the boy’s 
| anatomy which had been exposed all the morn- 

ing to the city dirt had collected grime, the 














Edward Billings Henry heaved a great sigh. | rims, as it were, of the exposed parts revealed | 


| hidden cleanliness. 

‘‘Congress Square is an awful way up,’’ urged 
Edward Billings Henry, ‘‘and we mustn’t 
waste much time, for I would like to get that 
job.”’ 

|" ‘The small hand extended the nickel enticingly 
| toward the glove. ‘‘You’ll be earning as much 
| as the street-car by giving me a lift,’’ the boy 
repeated. 

| The driver’s lips twisted a bit. 
he said. 

‘Huh!’ he chuckled, and gracelessly ex- 
tended his hand for the nickel. ‘‘Get in, my 
man, and I’ll give you the ‘lift.’ ’’ 

Edward Billings Henry drew a deep sigh 
| of relief, dropped the coin into the other’s 


God | 


With- 


‘*That’s so,’? | 
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intimate tone and understanding. There were 
little girlish confidences and allusions, there 
was wit of a subtle character. It was a letter 
that a girl might write to-her mother when full 
confidence existed. Margaret felt her cheeks 
| burn a little as she read, for she realized that 
| she had never thought it worth while to write 
so fully as that to her mother, or that she would 
| find such things interesting. On the last page 
| the name signed was Ruth Havely. 

| ‘Why, mother, that is the girl that Cousin 
| Milly wanted me to meet—the wonderful Ruth 
| Havely! Why, how strange! And she said 
she had a surprise for me when we should 


meet. And that was this, that she knew my 
mother—was chums with my mother. Isn’t it 
queer ?”” 


‘*No, as she was here in the village some 
time. I told her a great deal about you. When 
you go back to Milly’s you will meet her. 
When do they want you to come back ?’’ 

Margaret had been looking off over the hills 
while her mother was speaking. ‘‘I am not 
going back,’’ she said, with determination, 
as she came and knelt beside the bed and laid 
her face against her mother’s hands. ‘‘I want 
to stay right here and get better acquainted 
with my own family. Music is a wonderful 
thing, but there is something else I need first 
—something that can’t wait.’’ 









I'D PAY ON THE CAR.” 


into a pocket, where it lay alone. After it he 
sent a curious, lingering smile. 

‘Edward Billings Henry, Junior,’’ replied 
the boy. 

The lips beneath the goggles smiled. ‘‘And 
where am I ‘lifting’ you to, may I also ask, 
Edward Billings ?’’ 

*“*To Mr. Florins’ office, where they’re going 

to select an office boy this morning ’tween ten 
| and eleven.”’ 
The driver busied himself a moment with the 
| Steering-gear as the car passed the crowded 
mail-wagons behind the post-office building. 
Then he turned and shot a curious glance at his 
small companion, asking abruptly: 

‘And you think you’ll get the job, do 
you?”’ 

Edward Billings Henry leaned forward as if 
he could push the machine into a yet faster 
| pace. ‘‘I can try for it,’’ he replied. ‘‘Father 
| Says you never know what you can do unless 
| you try. He’s always wanting me to try.’’ 

“*Yes,’”? muttered Junius, still more inter- 

ested. ‘‘Fathers seem much alike, whether 
| they live up-town or down-town.”’ 
| **Can’t we go faster ?’’ asked Edward Billings 
| Henry, sitting on the edge of the seat. 
Junius shook his head. ‘‘Too many blue- 
| coats around. But about that job, now—you’ll 
| not be the only boy after it. There will prob- 
| ably be dozens older —’’ 

‘*T’m eleven, if I am small,’’ said the boy. 

**And stronger —’’ 

The boy stretched out a thin arm defiantly, 

| and closed his fist. 
**Just feel!’’? he cried. ‘‘I’ve got a good 
| muscle, and on my legs it’s better yet. Just 
| now I’ve got a stone bruise on my big toe, but 
| 1 tell you I can get round like lightning just 
'the same. Bet Mr. Florins wouldn’t ever be 
sorry he took me.’’ 

‘**Yes, I’m inclined to believe that myself,’’ 
mused the man. ‘‘But how are you going to 
make him believe that in the beginning ?’’ 

The boy raised his lame foot and gently 
rubbed the swollen big toe. ‘‘Well,’’ he began, 
| ‘I’m going to talk up big. Father says you 
| have to sometimes when nobody’s round to do 
| it for you, and he says it’s all right if you 
do afterwards just as big as you talk.’’ 
| The driver wagged his head wisely. ‘‘That’s 
sound business sense,’’ he agreed, gravely. 











ered his forehead and ears, meeting the tip of | palm and engulfed himself in the soft front |‘‘You intend to deliver the same goods that 
seat. 

‘‘Whom have I the honor of giving a lift?’’ 
asked Junius, formally, dropping the nickel 


|you sell. Let’s hear what have to 
| say.”? 


‘*Well, if you get me there in time to say 


you 
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anything, I’m going to tell Mr. Florins that 
father went to school a lot when he was young. 
He went through high school and got all ready 
to go through college.’’ 

Edward Billings emphasized his verbs as 
if ‘‘going through’’ was solely a physical exer- 
cise on the flying-wedge order, and Junius 
chuckled. 

‘*Then I’ll tell him that father stood almost 
at the head of his class in high school, and he 
ulmost took a lot of honors.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ assented Junius, ‘‘that ‘almost’ is 
a step farther than a heap of the rest of us 
vot.”” 

‘* Yes,’’ exulted the boy, ‘‘I guess Mr. 
Florins will say so, too. Then I’ll tell him 
that father taught a lot when he couldn’t go 











through college.’’ 


‘*What next?’’ inquired Junius. They were | 


approaching Twelfth Street now, and the car 
was hardly moving in the press of vehicles. 
Edward Billings curled his bare toes under, 


slender might. ‘‘Then I’ll tell him that father 
used to read a lot, law-books and things, same 
as he does —’’ 

‘*But see here!’’ interruped Junius. ‘‘All 
this talk will be about your father. What are 
you going to say about yourself ?’’ 

A cloud overspread Edward Billings’s face. 


He raised a pair of troubled eyes to his ques- | 
| opalescent the blue of the water and sea-birds 


tioner. ‘‘Why, I never stopped to think of 
that,’’ he began, slowly, all the brightness 
fading out of histone. *‘There’s nothing much 
to say about me. I sell papers and help 
father —’’ 

‘*‘What does your father do?’’ asked Junius. 

The boy hesitated. His face flushed, and he 
looked up uncertainly at the goggles. 
used to teach, I told you,’’ was the evasive 
answer, ‘‘until his eyes gave out.’’ 

‘‘And now ?”’ 

Edward Billings Henry wriggled about on 
the padded leather. ‘‘He’s always had bad 
legs,’’—the evasion continued, —‘‘but his arms 
and back are strong, and his legs all right to 
stand on.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ insisted Junius, and waited. 

‘*So he’s doing something he ain’t going to 
do if I can get this job. Then I could sell 
papers after and before office hours, and earn 
a lot of money.’’ Edward Billings Henry 
talked rapidly, but the young man beside him 
was not to be turned from his purpose. 

“Then what is it he’s not going to do?’’ 


“*He | 





The boy hesitated again. ‘‘Father takes in 
washing,’’ he finally burst out, proudly defi- 
ant, ‘‘and I help him, and we do it good, I tell 
you! No one ever complains. Father says if 
you can’t do what you want to, you can try | 
something else, and that was all he could do, | 
so he tried, and found out he could wash and | 
iron good, and a lot of it.’’ 

Junius considerately looked straight ahead of 
him, not wishing to add to the embarrassment | 
of Edward Billings Henry, Junior, but he could | 
not resist the temptation to ask, ‘‘Are you) 
going to tell this to Mr. Florins?’’ | 

‘**No-sir-ee!’’ responded the boy, proudly. 
‘‘ Father ain’t going to do—washings—any | 
longer if I can get the job.’’ 

The car entered Congress Square, drew up | 
in front of an imposing stone building, and | 
stopped. The driver removed his goggles and | 
turned a pair of pleasant gray eyes on the boy. 
‘‘Well, Edward Billings, here we are—and— 








ANCIENT SCOTTISH TOWER (RESTORED). 


you’ve got the job all right. Can you come in 
the morning ?’’ 

Edward Billings Henry nearly fell off the 
seat. 

‘“*W-hat?’’ he stammered. 

“‘The job is yours,’’ smiled the young man. 
“T happen to be that same Mr. Florins who, 
you have assured me, will never regret em- 
ploying you. My office is on the second floor 


here. 1 did advertise for a boy, but had totally 
forgotten it.’’ Hegave a short laugh; business 


had never oppressed Junius Florins. ‘‘ Report 
in the morning, please, and we’ll see about 
a suit and some shoes and that stone-bruised 
toe.’’ 

Out of the automobile Edward Billings Henry 
tumbled in a dazed condition, and stood be- | 
side his new employer, looking up speech- 
lessly. 

‘*T’ll advance you a car fare on your salary,’’ 
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|the forts against the strangers they 








( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





the young man continued. He carefully avoided 
the pocket where lay the nickel previously owned 
by his passenger, and produced the change. 








‘And, Edward Billings, just tell your father 
from me that his maxims work out so well 
that I’m thinking of adopting them myself.’’ 


The VWGHLANDERS OF OLD 
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LAS rn NT forts, ancient <% 
ramparts, ancient graves, ~— 

@EXTS are the ruined tokens of 
the lives our forefathers lived. 
We Americans and British had 
ancestors of several different races. 
Of what race were the men 
who lived and labored and warred 
and were buried on the wild 


Scottish shores that front the boisterous Atlantic | remembering, 
| or the treacherous German Ocean? 
and unconsciously pushed forward with all his | 


In the winter, when the waves are hurled 
into foaming fountains against the rocks, or 
thunder in magnificent lines of rushing breakers 
on the wide bays of yellow sand, it would seem 
that the people must have been safe enough 
from foreign raids, for the sea looks too angry 


| to have tempted strangers to sail its surface for 
anything but a rich harvest of plunder. 


And 
in the summer-time, when the clouds make 


float close inshore, the guillemots and loons 
diving for fish, and the eider and sheldrake 
swimming sleepily in pairs, the scene is so 
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| peaceful that imagination can hardly conjure | 


up a hostile flotilla coming under the raven flag, | 
with shields arow on the bulwarks, and oars | 


beating the brine, to invade the sanctuary of 
the land that lies behind us and on each side. 
Yet the lowing of cattle and the bleating of 
sheep coming on the land-breezes tell us that 
hungry Norsemen may have found this coast 
worth a visit for plunder of cattle and flocks. 
And the forts and walls we see are supposed to 
have belonged to the men who had fear of the 
‘‘Danish’’ pirates, and knew that strong towers 


| came these? 
| folk—probably 


| called Scotland Alban, 


could alone give shelter to women and children | 


and the men who guarded them. 


So we are told that the works, now so broken, 


are the remains of the places of strength built | 
probably between A. D. 300 and A. D. 1100 
against the Norsemen. 
derers was great all along our Scottish coast. 
Away south in England there are still to be 
seen the nails in the church doors, to which the 
skins of the slain pirates were fastened. But in 
Seotland we have no such gruesome evidences. 
The ancient church doors have disappeared, 
probably used for fire-wood ages since. 


Where Volcanoes Have Been. 


HE scenery is very grand. For miles 
around, the country about Mull has in 
past geological ages been the center of 
violent voleanic action. The basaltic columns 
of Staffa, which are long crystals formed by 


| the pressure of molten rocks weighing upon the 


cooling masses, are well known. This peculiar 
organ-like formation is to be seen at various 
points of the coast. In this neighborhood there 
was a gigantic voleano, probably nine thousand 
feet in height, an Etna, constantly pouring out 
lava and pumice and scoria from a vast height. 

So great were the showers of pumice that 
great bands of these pieces 
of ash are found in layer 
upon layer in the sand-hills 
of the islands which lie, like 
Tiree, far out to sea. After 
the voleano had vomited 
them forth, they fell into the 
sea, and were ficated to 
shore, where we find them 
among the peaceful Hebri- 
des, where larks all the sum- 
mer sing above the daisy- and 
iris-enameled sod, and the 
earth is gentle and men are 
kindly, and know nothing 
of geological horrors, or of 
war, pestilence, or famine. 
They have no traditions of 
the one or of the other. ‘The 
volcanoes existed long before 
there were men to tell or 
invent legends of them. And 
of the forays of enemies or of 
the races of men who built 
know 
nothing. What to them is the bygone wrath 
of nature or of man? 

Yet the evidences of both are very palpable. 
Amid the lava masses in the Ross of Mull, not 
far from the sand island of Iona, are layers 
of softer sandstone, and these when worked 
show a strange sight. When the sandstone 
layers are split open, there is found in each 
the torn leaves of the earth’s book of history, 
leaves of trees and little plants, which look 
almost as fresh as if they had been placed there 
yesterday. There are leaves of the trees shaped 
like fern fronds, such as grow now in Japan, 
and many more, all showing they belonged to 


| forests thriving in a climate warmer than that 


we now have. 

Moreover, the beds of sandstone show that 
these leaves fell into a lake, which was over- 
flowed by molten stone, which baked the clay 


| 


and silt of the lake, and then 
that the lake formed again, and 
more forest leaves fell into it, 
until a fresh flow of lava again 
buried it, and again preserved 
for us, perhaps millions of years 
afterward, the evidences of our 
ancient forests. And as if all 
history were hardly worth 
the people now know as little 
of the details of the suffering through war of 
their ancestors, only a few centuries ago, as 
they know of the eruption of the awful fiery 
mountain of the western sea. 


The Raiders and the Raided. 


Lae the remote ancestors of the present 
people who inhabit these shores were 

EXB both the raiders and the raided. The 
ssuuauada of each locality are 
usually double; that is to say, 
there remains the Norse name for 
each fiord and bay, and the Gaelic 
name as well. 

But sometimes there are sylla- 
bles and words unknown. Whence 
From some far older 3 
from those the 
Gaelic invaders from Ireland 
called Cruithne, and the Nor- 
mans, Picts. The Roman name . 
Caledonia simply came from the 
Irish Coile Dueni, or woodmen— Fan 
forest people. ‘These natives 
and its 
people Albanach, and named 
the Irish invaders Erinach, or men from Erin. 

There is a mountain pass, fit only for the 
sure-footed native pony or for foot travellers. 
It ascends the green, and then the stony slopes, 
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The fear of these plun-| and on the other side of the wild glen, in a 


| ledge in the face of the cliff, a pair of golden 


|eagles breed year after 


year, undisturbed by 
the few persons who travel up the pass. The 
ptarmigan, a bird whose plumage grows snow- 


| white in winter and which lives only in the 


| high mountains, 


can be heard now uttering a 
curious grating cry. 

On the topmost part of the pass, whence one 
lean look westward over other rock ridges to 
the Atlantic, is a level space, and there two 
heaps of stones, or cairns, have been raised, 
and remain from of old, and one is called 
Cul-ri-Erin, and the other Cul-ri-Alban, or 
*‘vour back to Erin’’ and ‘‘your back to Scot- 
land.’’ 

If these cairns marked the boundary between 
two peoples, the Irishmen had at this time, 
at all events, not got far into the land of the 
Picts. 

“The back to Erin! The back to Alban!’’ 
How many have repeated these words, uncon- 
sciously echoing the expressions used by their 
ancestors, who used them in a narrower sense 
than have their descendants, whose backs 
have been turned to the ancient lands, that 
the emigrant might front and find his fortune 
in a new continent, founding the United States 
of America; or again turning to the hive 
whence we have all come, to reénter Asia, and 
in India to rule and bless by beneficent govern- 
ment and the ‘‘Peace of Britain’’ the crowded 
millions of our Aryan blood. 

Now what evidences are there remaining of 
the first men who dwelt on these shores? No 
hardened sands retain their footprints, no bones 
are found in aught but little graves, usually 
placed near the seashore. No inscriptions in 
any language attest their desire to be remem- 
bered. No sign remains that they knew of any 
but the rudest arts. 


Their Manner of Burial. 
there is proof that although no 


ey TET 1 
fy] pompous inscriptions praising their 
own deeds were buried with them, 
they, too, believed in a hereafter. They, too, 
believed that the’spirit of those dead had con- 
quered death. 

These ancients may, like the Egyptian, have 
called the cemetery the place of life. But it is 
more probable that they simply believed that 
the departed spirit was gone on a long journey, 
and that he might need, as in life, food and 
weapons. 

So, facing the western sun, they placed the 
body as when it first entered mortal life, with 
knees drawn up to chin, a jar of rough brown 
pottery at the side, and a flint spear- or arrow- 
head to help the spirit to obtain more food in 
the underworld. 

The manner of the interment is singularly 
like that of the people who lived in Egypt 
before the Egyptians, whose memorials are 
known to all of us. Before the dark race, 
revealed to us on mummy and wall paintings, 
came to the Nile, a fair race with yellow or 
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red hair lived there. ‘These prehistoric West 


Highlanders buried as they did. 
The little spear-heads and arrow-heads must 


| have been of great value to the people who laid 


Would that 
life, ol 


them lovingly near their dead. 
they could have told us more of their 

their race, of their faith, of their kingdom! 
But they had no soft cliffs to work for rock 
tombs, as in the East; they had probably little 
but what the simplest agricultural and fishing 
pursuits could give them. 

It is difficult now to understand how thei: 
descendants persuaded any merchants to se!) 
them glass beads of Arab or Phenician make, 
or the jet ornaments found in some of the later 
tombs. Perhaps they had some furs of marten 
or otter or seal to barter. 

It is believed that they did find out 
thing, which may have had the same beginning 
as the making of glass—namely, a fire on the 
seashore melting the sand into glass. They 
certainly found out that some stones were fusible 
with heat. So they placed layers of brush- 
wood, and on them layers of stone which could 
melt, and now and then, as the building rose, 
they lighted the brushwood and made the 
fusible stone pour down in a glaze over the 
wall. These ramparts are known as vitrified 
forts. 

The plan saved the labor of building only 
with cut stone, for anything from the shore was 

provided it could be 


good enough to build in, if the 

« glass mortar would flow over it 

~*~ ®, would do, 
lifted and held for a time wedged 
in with other stones, 
‘ But later, 
Se 
M4 


one 


and keep it in place. Round, 
oblong, or any size or shape 


when more shelter 
for women and children, and for 
the defenders of the coast them- 
selves with their herds, was 
wanted, more regular building 
became necessary. They wanted 
first some towers not easily scaled 
or entered for the women to dwell 
in safely, and then outer works, 
where the garrison would have 
space and some shelter, and where cattle might 
be kept for a time. They wanted also to have 
such shelter at different points within signaling 
distance of each other along the shore 

So headlands were chosen, and on each head 
land one or two forts within bowshot of each 
other were built. These communicated by fire- 
signal with the next pair of towers. 

These towers were not high. About twenty 
to thirty-five feet was the average height. A 
gallery or passage sometimes went round the 
inside of the lower part of the wall; there was 
sometimes a narrow stair to a story above 
There were no windows, although there were 
probably peep-holes toward the outside. All 
light must have come from the top of the round 
inner space. Often in the base there are T- 
shaped spaces, with entrance from the little 
round court. 


The Ruins of Tower and Huts. 
ITELTERS from rain could easily have 


(‘Ss been made on the summit of the wall 


with thatch or sail stuff. But with- 
out the towers are the remains of little Eskimo- 
like beehive huts of stone. In these the walls 
were built of flat stones, made gradually to 
approach inward until the little dome was 
closed, or nearly so. A tiny fire could be 
lighted in the center, and four to eight men 
were probably able to find shelter in each. 

Then outside of these huts were the outer 
ramparts, a wall of stone usually rising imme- 
diately above a natural steep rock face, so 
that the defender would always have the 
advantage of being able to roll stones or shoot 
arrows or push a bronze pike-head down upon 
his foe. 

That there was enough of good weapons is 
not likely. Only a few bronze spear-heads 
and swords and axes have been found, and 
these are of the same shape as those found 
in the south of England, showing that com- 


merce in such weapons carried them far 
north. 
I give an illustration of the best of the 


women’s ornaments found in one of the earthen 
jars in a tomb. This is well-made, the jet 
beads being carefully polished. That they used 
some weaving contrivance is probable from a 
curious long implement apparently used for 
sorting or disentangling skeins of wool, and 
made from the rib of a whale. It tapers to 
the end, and is only about a quarter of an inch 
thick. 

Nothing is known of how these people 
dressed. Probably the men had kilts and the 
women long robes, and a plaid served to wrap 
round the head or shoulders. 

Nothing but legend and imagination recall 
their appearance. The earliest figures on stone 
show long hair, the simple dress we have men- 
tioned, and spears in the hands of the men. 
Even legend reaches only to times later than 
the use of the forts, so we may imagine what 
we please of our knowing, at all 
events, that they knew how to fight, that their 
foes were Norsemen, whose blood also we 
inherit, and that after death their dead were 
laid facing the western sun, whose setting led 
their children to America. 


ancestors, 
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rl N front of the study 

Marvin awaited the straggling crew. 
Louis, with Dennison and Morrill, 
was leading; 


ently in the rear. 
five boys in all. 


without a word before Louis had quite reached | get away. 
| well as give. 


them, and walked down the road toward the 
pond ; and the others quietly followed. Quietly 
enough, all but Scarborough, who called out, 
so that Ackerman and Marvin could hear, ‘‘It’s 
all right now, fellows; we’ve got our chap- 
erons !’” 

And as they passed the upper school, two 
more sixth-formers came out and joined the 
procession, and were hailed by Scarborough, 
‘Come on, Mac! Come on, Terry! Fall in.’’ 

‘‘Now what do you think of that!’ said 
Marvin to Ackerman. 

“l’m not surprised. It’s*just the crowd he 
would naturally travel with.’’ 

‘*T suppose he invited them to come and see 
him do up Collingwood.’’ 

**Most likely.’’ 

The road forked at the top of the hill. Here 
they climbed over a stone wall, passed through 
an apple-orchard, and came to a strip of woods. 
A winding forest path brought them at last to 
a brook, and following this they came to a 
disused sawmill, behind which was a sawdust- 
covered open space. 

‘*You won’t be disturbed here,’’ said Acker- 
man. ‘‘So you might as well get ready.’’ 

Louis and Scarborough stripped to their 
undershirts. 

‘*Collingwood’s got more muscle than you’d 
think, to see him with his clothes on,’’ said 
Wilton. 

‘*Yes,’’ observed Cary. ‘And Scarborough’s 
thick in the hips—too slow and heavy.’’ 

Ackerman stood in the middle of the open 
space and addressed the two combatants. 

‘You fellows understand,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
there’s to be no clinching or holding, and no 
hitting when a fellow’s down. [I'll call time 
after every two minutes, and Marvin here and 
I will decide when you’ ve had enough.’’ 

“I’m perfectly able to finish this job without 
any decision from you!’’ replied Scarborough, 
hotly. ‘‘Who asked you to butt in and boss 
things, anyhow ?”’ 

Ackerman walked up to him. 

‘*See here,’’? he said. ‘‘I know just how 
this row began, and if you get your deserts, 
you’ll get one of the worst lickings that ever 
came to a fellow in this school. And you'll 
get your deserts if you make a few more re- 
marks like that.’’ 


He turned to the spectators. ‘‘I happened 


to be on hand when Scarborough provoked this | 


row, and I said then to Collingwood that I’d 
see it through. There was no idea of having 
spectators. 
to settle, it’s not customary for one of them to 
go round inviting a crowd to see the show. 
Marvin and I had no interest in either of these 
fellows; but as we saw the beginning of the 
whole thing, we undertook to see also that there 
was fair play. And if it seems necessary, we 
will step in and stop the affair.’’ 

‘*Constable Ackerman !’’ observed McKenzie, 
with a sneer. 

‘*All right, Mac,’’ retorted Ackerman, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘I’llappoint you my deputy. And 
you can hold the watch. Two-minute rounds.’’ 

**T don’t care for the honor,’’ said McKenzie. 
‘*It’?s your show; run it to please yourself.’’ 

‘*Very well. Get ready. Time!’’ 

Louis came slowly toward his antagonist, 
left fist advaneed and churning in the approved 
style, right arm guarding his chest. With some 
measure of confidence he observed that Scar- 
borough did not adopt the accepted position, 
but stood with his left arm at guard, and his 
right held bent at his side, with fist clenched 
and ready for an upward jab. 

There was a breathless silence while Louis 
vigilantly circled his enemy, keeping his left 
fist always in threatening motion. Searborough 
wheeled, facing him with grim composure, in- 
viting attack. And suddenly itcame. Adopting 
a trick that Mr. Burns had taught him, Louis 
darted in with a disconcerting shuffle of feet, 
a rush as if to stampede his enemy, as if he 
had quite yielded to impetuous temptation. 
Scarborough swung with hooked right arm at 
his head, and Louis, making no effort to parry 
the blow, bent back on his hips just in time to 
let it fall short and leave Scarborough unbal- 
anced and exposed. And then Louis sprang 
in and administered a blow behind the ear that 
sent his opponent staggering—at the same time 
that it drew laughter and applause from the 
spectators. 

Scarborough recovered himself quickly, and 
turned. On his face there showed a sudden 
and ugly change of temper. No longer was 
his mouth curled in a grim, composed smile; 
no longer did his eyes dance with merely mali- 
cious defiance. His lips were drawn back and 
showed his clenched teeth ; his eyes blazed. 

He came at Louis with a rush. 


When two fellows have a matter | 
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Ackerman and —dodged again, and still a third time. Then 
Scarborough paused, and advanced slowly. This 


time Louis awaited him—waited until he was 


Scarborough, accompanied by | almost,within striking distance, and then leaped 
Baldersnaith and Smythe, trailed on indiffer- | at Scarborough’s unskilfully guarded left side. | 
He struck first—a solid blow in the ribs; but | 
Ackerman and Marvin turned | Scarborough, too, was quick, and Louis did not 
He had to stand up and take as | 


There was a rapid passage of 
blows. 

‘*Time!’? shouted Ackerman, who was hold- 
ing the watch; but the two boys were too 
furiously engaged to heed, and Marvin and 
Ackerman rushed in between them. 

‘*T thought you stood for fair play!’ panted 
Scarborough, indignantly. ‘*You broke in just 
to save him—you —’’ 

‘*We broke in because the two minutes were 
up,’’ Ackerman replied. ‘‘You havea minute’s 
intermission —and you'd 
better save your breath, 
because you’ ll need it.’’ 

Louis’s lip had been cut 
in the last interchange, and 
was dropping blood. Mor- 
rill brought a handkerchief 
soaked in water from the 
brook; Dennison clapped 
Louis on the back, ejacu- 
lating excited approval and 
Most of 
the other boys gathered 
round Louis, who had now 
the sympathy of the crowd. 

Scarborough sat opposite 
on a log and surveyed 
Louis’s ministers with hos- 
tility. His own support- 
ers, McKenzie and Terry, 
were silent. Baldersnaith 
sat off at one side with 
Smythe, and seemed to pre- 
serve neutrality. 

‘*Time!’’ pronounced 
Ackerman. 

Scarborough at once as- 
sumed the aggressive; 
Louis began his first tac- 
tics of circling round and 
round, but Searborough 
doggedly, watchfully fol- 
lowed him. And then sud- 
denly Searborough sprang, 
with a quickness that he 
had not before shown. He 
made a feint at Louis’s 
body with his right hand 
and struck upward with 
his left, and at the same 
instant Louis let drive at 
Scarborough’s face. 

In an instant Sear- 
borough’s nose was bleeding, and that seemed 
to enrage him, for he rushed in with a wild, 
unscientific battering of his fists, and hurling 
himself on Louis, clutching him with both 
arms round the neck, bore him to the ground. 

With a shout Ackerman and Marvin fell on 
him. They seized his hands, for he was grind- 
ing Louis’s face into the dirt and gripping the 
back of his neck with vindictive strength. They 
jerked Scarborough to his feet and held him 
while he struggled. In a moment he subsided. 

‘*So that’s your idea of fair fighting!’’ cried 
Ackerman. ‘‘That will do for you. And I 
don’t believe your best friends will congratulate 
you. Thescrap’s over, Collingwood, and every- 
body can decide for himself who won.’’ 

Louis brushed the sawdust out of his hair 
and turned to Searborough. 

“‘T’m willing to shake hands if you are,’’ 
he said. With his bleeding lip his smile was 
contracted and rather painful. 

Scarborough stood pressing a handkerchief 
to his own ensanguined face, and looked at 
Louis for a moment without answering. Then 
he put out his hand. ‘‘You’re more of a fel- 
low than I thought,’’ he said. 

Marvin grunted. ‘‘Scarborough, I’ll say as 
much for you.’’ 

And somehow the following that he had so 
nearly alienated, Scarborough retained by reason 
of that one magnanimous speech. So they all 
returned to the school in amicable mood—Scar- 
borough still in the company, to be sure, of 
McKenzie and Terry and Smythe. 

After that, Scarborough treated Louis with 


entire civility ; he seemed, indeed, to harbor no | 


grudge. Smythe became the victim on whom 
Scarborough vented his perverse and ugly im- 
pulses, his rudeness and contempt. And Smythe | 
was so infatuated by the idea of being intimate 
with Baldersnaith and Scarborough, who repre- 
sented for him all that was rich and great, that | 
he exposed himself constantly to such persecu- | 
tion—even courted it. 

In the lavatory he exchanged places with 
Wilton, in order to have the wash-bow] next to 
Scarborough’s. A result was that through 


some awkwardness, Scarborough was frequently | 
| knocking Smythe’s hair-brushes into a basin 


| full of water, or catching up Smythe’s sponge 


room, or seizing Smythe’s towel and soaking it | 
for a more effective missile. 
But these pleasantries he patiently accepted 


as amusing, as he did also having his cap. 


snatched from his head and tossed into the | 
branches of some tree when he was walking 
with Scarborough and Baldersnaith ; or being | 
forced to climb over and walk on the other side 
of the fence from them. Baldersnaith only | 
once in a while indulged in such pranks at his | 
expense, and sometimes raised a mild protest | 
when Scarborough was too unrelenting. In 
return for these indignities, Smythe was at last 
permitted to use the familiar nicknames, 
‘*Baldy’”’ and ‘‘Seabby,’’ and was admitted to 
a sort of contemptuous intimacy. They even 
gave him a nickname,—Scarborough supplied 
it,—‘‘the village Smithy,’? and Smythe pre- 
tended to enjoy it. 

“*T don’t see why you stand it,’’ Louis said 
to Smythe one day, when he found the boy 
laboriously setting his disordered alcove to rights | 
after what Scarborough termed ‘‘a Smythe 
hunt.’”? ‘‘They wouldn’t bother you if you 
wouldn’t show any interest in them.’’ 











DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 


“I'M WILLING TO SHAKE HANDS IF 


‘*Oh,’’ said Smythe, cheerfully, ‘‘I don’t 











never enter for the hare and hounds. So it 
| makes a great chance for the light young fellows 
of the school. This year there’s only one good 
long-distance runner back; that’s Colby, and 
we’ ll have to use him for a hare.’’ 
‘Do you have only one hare?’’ asked Louis. 
‘*No, two. I’ll have to be the other.’’ 
‘*He’s a great handicap to his partner,’’ said 


Mrs. Barclay. ‘‘The hounds nearly always 
beat the hares—and Mr. Barclay is always a 
hare.’’ 


The boys laughed. 

‘*Well,”’ said Mr. Barclay, ‘‘what can you 
expect of an old man in a ten-mile cross-country 
run? Itseems to me I do pretty well to finish.’’ 

“To think that at your age a man should 
want to take a ten-mile cross-country run!’’ 
observed his wife. ‘‘But it’s only one of the 
many queer things you do.’’ 

As she said that, she glanced at Louis, and 
delighted him by giving him a sly, boyish wink. 
And later, when the boys were about to leave, 
and Mr. Barclay was talking with Morrill, she 
said to Louis: 

“‘T admire your self-possession, Louis,’’—it 
pleased him immensely when she called him 

that,—‘‘and I think I 
treated you very meanly in 








mind. They don’t mean anything by this, 
you know. It’s just sort of friendly fooling, 
and they really like to have me round.’’ 

So Louis felt that perhaps any sympathy for 
Smythe was unnecessary. 

But these developments took place for the 
most part after the supper-party at the Bar- 
clays’, to which Louis had been bidden. He 
had written an acceptance without indicating 
that he knew who Mrs. Barclay was; and 
when he arrived at her house that evening, 
and was welcomed by her and her husband, 
he made no reference to what had passed. Nor 
did Mrs. Barclay. 

Morrill was also there, and Mr. Barclay asked 
him, with a twinkle, if he knew how Colling- 
wood had got that black eye—for this was the 
day after the fight. Morrill was very much 
confused, but Louis said that he had met with 
an accident—at which Mr. Barclay laughed, 
and said, ‘‘That’s one of the hardest knocks 
you’ ve given the other fellow. And I thought 
myself you’d marked him up pretty well.’’ 

Mr. Barclay was so very genial that Louis 
wondered if his wife could have repeated the 
unpleasant remarks he had made about him. 
And Mrs. Barclay seemed to have no conscious- 
ness of anything awkward in the situation. She 
had everything on the table that boys would 
| especially like, and nothing that they were in 
the habit of getting at the school, and she 
amused them with school anecdotes and with 
stories of her first experiences when she came 





there as a young bride, and of the pranks that 
had been played at different times upon her 
husband. And Mr. Barclay would laugh and 
| complain that she was always undermining his 
| authority ; and the two boys listened and laughed 
| and ate—more and more heartily, with less and 
less constraint. 
| . After supper the talk turned to athletics, and 
Mr. Barclay said, ‘‘You fellows are too light, 
| I guess, to be first-eleven men this year, but 
| you’re going out to try for the second, I hope?’’ 
| ‘*Oh, yes,’’ they said. 

** And another thing you must do,’’ continued 
Mr. Barclay, ‘‘is to go in for the hare and 
hounds.’’ 
| ‘Does that come off soon?’’ asked Morrill. 
| ‘*Next month. The first-eleven men are 


YOU ARE.” 


| mighty nice. 
school grub and have some real food ! 





Louis dodged | to hur! it at some one at the farther end of the | playing football so hard at that time that they 


not giving you any warn- 
ing. But you’ve forgiven 
me, I’m sure, and’’— she 
lowered her voice and nod- 
ded toward her husband— 
‘‘take my word for it, he 
isn’t half bad. Good night! 
You must come again 
soon.’’ 

**You—you’ve been aw- 
fully nice to me,’’ said 
Louis, gratefully, as he 
shook hands. ‘*Thank you 
ever so much, Mrs. Bar- 
clay.”’ 

Out on the door-step Mr. 
Barclay detained him a 
moment to say: 

**You’ re doing good work 
in that special algebra 
class, Collingwood. In a 
month or two you’! be able 
to move into the regular 
fourth - form mathematics. 
You’re taking hold. Good 
night !’’ 

‘*He knows,’’ Louis 
thought. ‘‘He is a good 
fellow to take it that way.’’ 

When the two boys had 
got a safe distance from the 
house, Louis broke out into 
exclamations upon their 
hostess. Was she not 
pretty, was she not attract- 
ive, was she not really 
just about the best thing in 
St. Timothy’s? 

But Morrill was more of 
a materialist. ‘‘Um,’’ he 
agreed. ‘‘She is nice— 

Wasn’t it great to get away from 
Did you 
see how I got into that ice-cream? And duck— 
oh, weren’t those ducks good! You know, I 
thought of asking them how much they’d 





| charge for table board.’’ 


**Yes,’”? said Louis. ‘‘I really shouldn’t 
think, if that’s the way he lives, he’d be able 
to run the hare and hounds.’’ 

“T’m going into training for that to-morrow, 
Lou,’’ declared Morrill. 

“*‘?’m with you,”’ said Louis. 

So the next afternoon they got bounds, —which 
means permission to go outside of the school 
limits,—and in tennis shoes and old trousers 
and flannel shirts they started off on their first 
practice run. They trotted and walked many 
miles, up hills and by woods roads, and finally 
round Big Goose Pond; and Louis was pleased 
to find that his wind was better than Morrill’s, 
and that he was constantly being entreated to 
slow down. 

It was a fine afternoon, the colors of the 
woods were beautiful, and Louis thought he 
had never had a better time. When they got 
home, and were splashing about in adjoining 
bathrooms, Louis called over the partition: 

‘*Ned, we’ll have to do this every day !’’ 

“TI don’t know about every day,’’ Morrill 
answered. ‘‘Pretty hard work.’’ 

As a matter of fact, he accompanied Louis 
on three more runs, and then dropped out; it 
was getting to be too much of a bore. Perhaps 
he would have kept on if he had not felt that 
as a long-distance runner Louis was his supe- 
rior. It was rather trying to have always to 
pant or plead behind. 

Louis was disappointed to lose Morrill’s com- 
panionship, but he continued to take his daily 
run, sometimes prevailing on Dennison or Wilton 
to join him, but more often going alone. There 
was no one else who had begun to train so early 
for the hare and hounds, and Louis came in 
for a good deal of ridicule. Sometimes a group 
would gather and cheer him when he started, 
and sometimes three or four boys out walking 
together would shout to him in mock encourage- 
ment as he passed: ‘‘You’re all right, old 
man, you’ ve got the scent !’’ or, “They” re only 
half a mile ahead! You'll catch ’em, sure!’’ 

The crowd which was headed by McKenzie 
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welcomed Scarborough as a junior accession, 
was especially fond of guying him, and never 
missed an opportunity. And one day he came 
on them on one of the woods roads some distance 
from the school. There were ‘McKenzie and 
Terry and Scarborough and Smythe and Mor- 
rill, as well as three or four others. They 
were smoking cigarettes, and as he passed, some 
of them cried out at him derisively, and Mc- 
Kenzie blew smoke in his face. 

When he got home, and was changing his 
clothes before study, Morrill came up to him 
in his alcove. 

‘*Lou,’’ he said, ‘‘I just want you to know 
that I didn’t yell at you this afternoon.’’ 

‘“*Oh, that’s all right. I wouldn’t have 
minded if you had,’’ Louis answered. ‘‘I know 
I seem like a freak, going into training all by 
myself that way, just as if I expected to win! 
Of course I’d like it better if you’d run with 
me, the way you started out to, instead of with 
that crowd.’’ 

**Run with you! Oh, you travel too fast for 
me,’’ Morrill answered, with a laugh. 

‘*Not as fast as some others,’’ retorted Louis. 

‘*They’re so amusing,’? Morrill protested. 
‘*They really are awfully bright.’’ 

**Well,”’ said Louis, ‘‘I think there are one 
or two nice fellows in the bunch—I like Balder- 
snaith. But I don’t care for the rest, even if 
they are bright.’’ 

**You don’t know them very well,’’ Morrill 
answered. 

They let it go at that, and there was a slight 
coolness between them, Morrill feeling that he 
had been criticized, and Louis that Morrill had 
been needlessly quick to take offense. 

That evening at nine o’clock Doctor Daven- 
port came into the study for his weekly fifteen- 
minute talk to the boys. The subject of this 
talk was the care of the health, and among other 
things he said, ‘‘Whether or not smoking does 
any harm to a grown man may be a debatable 
question; there is no question but that it will 
harm a growing boy. The oldest boy in this 
school is not old enough to smoke. There is 
not a boy here who can smoke without injury 
to his bodily and his mental health. It is 
always understood that there must be no smoking 
of any sort in this school. The penalty is severe. 
It is made so because smoking is a thing that 
2a boy does not do all by himself. He seeks 
a companion in it always, and so it leads to his 
putting temptation in the way of another. I 
will merely say, therefore, that any boy who 
is caught smoking will be suspended from the 
school, and a second offense will be followed 
with expulsion.”’ 

From where he sat Louis could see both 
Morrill and Smythe; and he saw them both 
flush. 

He was pretty sure afterward that although 
Morrill continued to associate with what was 
called the ‘‘McKenzie crowd,’’ he abstained 
from cigarettes. But most of the others, Scar- 
borough and McKenzie and Terry especially, 
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Indian’s, stood in the center of a group. A 

constitute the ‘‘scent’’ hung at his wrist. 
Ackerman and Marvin and the other members 

| of the two first elevens waited round like the 


practice. 

Scarborough and Smythe and Baldersnaith 
were all prepared for ‘the run—somewhat to 
Louis’s surprise. He himself kept close to 
Morrill, and suggested to him that they stick 
together. Morrill was non-committal about that, 
saying that he did not really expect to finish, 
and that Louis was much too good to linger 
behind. 

‘‘There comes Mr. Barclay!’’ cried some 
one, and they all looked up the road and saw 
the master and Mrs. Barclay and the small 
Barclay, toddling between them, clinging to 
their hands. Mrs. Barclay stopped at the gate 
with the little boy, and smiled and nodded. 
There was an awkward clutching off of caps. 
Mr. Barclay, in sweater and knickerbockers, 
came briskly through the crowd; the bag of 
‘scent’? hung at his hip. He mounted the 
door-step of the study and said: 


ment and wait there for ten minutes—until Mr. 
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I T was a sultry afternoon in the Nevada 
| mountains, and the campers lolled at 
| BRS their ease in hammocks swung beneath 
|the pines. So when Anne, the energetic one, 
appeared at the flap of the girls’ tent and sug- 
gested a trip to Rock Lake, there was no burst 
of enthusiasm from the lazy ones. 

“It’s just cloudy enough for good fishing. 
Won’t some one join me?’’ entreated Anne, as 
she adjusted the strap of a fish-basket about 
her shoulders. 

At these words Elliott Noxon’s tousled head 
appeared above the edge of a hammock, ‘‘Be- 
sides,’’? continued Anne, ‘‘the climb to Rock 
Lake will give one a fine appetite for supper.’’ 

Noxon, the ever-hungry one, sank back with 
a sigh. ‘‘Oh, it’s too hot to be strenuous, 
Anne, and I’m famished right now. Let’s 
wait till evening.’’ 

But the girl shook her head, picked out a fly- 
rod from the assortment leaning against a tree 
trunk, and set forth for the lake. ‘‘Rags,’’ the 
setter, followed close at her heels. 

Rock Lake lay about a mile from the camp 
site. The trail leading to it crossed a mountain 





continued to indulge themselves just as if the 
rector had uttered no warning word. They 
became so bold about it that finally McKenzie 
was caught smoking in his room, and was sent 
home until after Thanksgiving. 

He was the evil spirit of the school, and 
during his absence his ‘‘crowd’’ held less well 
together. Scarborough and Baldersnaith con- 
tinued their intimacy, to which Smythe had 
now so closely attached himself; Terry turned 
to other members of his own form; Morrill 
became interested in football. 

The first elevens had been made out, and 
now candidates for the second and third were 
being tried. Mr. Barclay advised Louis, whose 
practice for the hare and hounds he had fol- 
lowed, to try for the second Pythian eleven. 

‘*‘You’ve got yourself in thoroughly good 
condition for the run now,’ he said to him. 
‘*Playing football will keep you there, and 
you’ re less likely to go stale.’’ 

So Louis went out and won a place as quar- | 
ter-back on the second team. Meanwhile Morrill | 
had won his place as tackle on the second 
Corinthian eleven; heavier than Louis and 
slower, he was never quite so keen about the 
game. He resented criticism and often lost 
his temper; but he stuck to the work never- 
theless, for he was ambitious some time 
to make the first eleven, perhaps even the 
school team. 

They had not been practising very long, and | 
had not yet played a game, when a notice was | 
posted on the bulletin-board of the study an- 
nouncing that the hare and hounds run would 
take place on the afternoon of Saturday, October 
25th. Louis got excused for two days from 
football, and resumed his long-distance runs. 
There were others then to keep him company. 
He found it easy to hold his own with any of 
them. 

After luncheon on the 25th the boys who 
were to run assembled in front of the study. 
There were nearly fifty of them, boys from the 
third form as well as from the sixth; and all 
the little first- and second-formers hung about, 
waiting to see the start. 

They wore a variety of costumes. Old trousers 
and sweaters made the favorite combination, 
but there were some in running drawers and 
some in knickerbockers and flannel shirts. Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Burns were there, ready to | 
accompany the hounds as whippers-in; and 








| meadow, on the border of which, and embowered 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 
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in huge fir- and pine-trees, snuggled the tents 
of the camping party. From the far side of 
this meadow bluffs rose in massive, voleanic 
terraces; high up toward the summit, in a 
crudely sculptured basin, the waters of Rock 
Lake shimmered like a purple gem. 

Anne was no novice at mountaineering, neither 
was she an inexperienced fisherman. When 
she topped the last bluff that hid from view 
the lake, she uttered a little ery of delight at the 
scene below. The surface of the lake was rip- 
pled just enough by the slight breeze to make 
the flies skim over the waters in most alluring 
fashion. 

The girl lost no time in gaining the shores, 
and in the excitement of casting her flies to the 
“‘gamy’’ trout, she was totally unconscious of all 
else. But Rags, the dog, who had chosen to 
act as her guardian, suddenly set up a long- 
drawn howl. 

Heavy black clouds were rolling over the 
mountains. Rumblings of thunder were each 
moment growing more distinct. 

Anne paused in her fishing long enough to 
scan the approaching storm-clouds. They looked 
ominous indeed, but the trout were rising to 
the flies so beautifully that she could not resist 
another cast. A fine lusty trout leaped for the 
fly before it touched the water; for ten minutes 
Anne stubbornly played him. Rags’s frequent 
howlings hardly interrupted the girl’s tussle 
with the fish. By the time she safely landed 


bag containing the paper scraps which were to | ment. stairs. 


little boys to see the start before going to their | 


** All the hounds will go down into the base- | 


Phillips gives the word. The hares will begin | 


se TREFD BY #8 
A SNOWSLIDE 


By John Hi Hamliir 


|severe drenching. 


legged fellow, with a face as tanned as an/| Burns’shouse. Now then, boys, in with you.’’ 


They crowded past him and down the base- 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Burns 
| ushered in the last and closed the doors, The 
talk resounded, noisy and excited. 
‘*What’s the point of it?’’ asked Morrill. 

“*T suppose that it’s to keep us from knowing 
| Which turn they take at the cross-road, and 
| so being able to make a short cut after them,’’ 
Louis answered. 

Mr. Phillips waited at the head of the stairs, 
with his watch in 


hand. At last he 
cried out: 

“*All right, fel- 
lows !’’ 


He threw the 
door open ; the boys 
swarmed up the 
stairs and out into 
the road. Louis 
was one of the last 
to pass through the gate, beside 
which stood Mrs. Barclay and the 
little boy. She smiled at him, and 
as he passed, she said, so that only 
he heard: 

“Go in and win, Louis—go in 
and win!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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| the two-pound trout, the dog lost all 

patience. He caught the edge of the 
|girl’s short skirt in his teeth and 
gave it a sharp tug. 

**O Ragsie, isn’t it a beauty ?’’ 

Rags’s response was a more vigor- 
ous pull at her skirt. 

‘*Yes, Rags, I am satisfied now. 
We shall run for camp this very 
instant.’’ 

A clap of thunder 
punctuated this re- 
mark. Anne realized 
that she would have 
to hurry to escape a 















She hastily wound up 
her line, slipped the 
reel in the pocket of 
her jacket, and as she 
unjointed her tiy-rod, 
a warm drop of rain 
fell upon her hand. 





**O dear me, Rags, 
why didn’t I obey 
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and Terry of the sixth form, and which had| Colby, one of the hares, a tall, bony, long-|to lay a trail at the cross-road beyond Mr. | was about to regain her feet, when she discovered 








that the caijion’s sheer walls were sliding up- 
hill! 

The sight made her dizzy. She closed her 
|} eyes to shut out the unnatural spectacle, only 
to feel beneath her an undulating movement of 
| the snow pack. 

Then it dawned upon Anne that the huge 
drift of snow had been started from its bed 
by the storm. She opened her eyes and 
screamed with terror as another thunderbolt 
crashed overhead. It seemed to rock the very 
mountainside and give fresh impetus to 
the avalanche. 

Anne staggered to her feet, impelled 
by a wild desire to seek safety in flight. 
She took but half a dozen steps when 
the careening mass upset her, rolling 
her over and over in the rumpled, broken 
drifts. She was almost smothered, ter- 
ribly frightened—and when she felt 
herself dashed against the projecting 
limbs of a tree and wedged roughly 
among the thick branches, she nearly 
lost consciousness. But with fierce tenacity 
she clung to the bending, crackling boughs 
while the avalanche boomed past with a roar 
that drowned even the peals of thunder. 

The pine-tree, in the top of which she had 
been lodged, stood near the side of the gorge, 
and luckily escaped the full force of the snow- 
slide. But every vestige of a branch, save the 
topmost cluster, was sheared off by the grinding 
mass of snow, ice and débris. 

Anne was too badly scared to notice this; too 
dazed to move a muscle. She had miraculously 
escaped awful death from the crushing ava- 
lanche, yet she was far from being assured of 
her safety, perched as she was, high above the 
bed of the cafion. 

The storm, too, followed furiously in the 
devastated path of the snowslide. The wind 
swayed and rocked the towering pine. A long 
branch that had been missed by the avalanche 
was torn from the tree trunk and hurtled far 
down the ravine. 

The rain fell in sheets, soaking poor Anne 
to the skin. Through it all she kept her arms 
locked about the tree trunk. The thunder grew 
less heavy. From her elevated position Anne 
saw the black storm-clouds sweeping past the 
camping-grounds. For a moment she forgot 
her own plight in thinking of the danger of 
her companions; then she shivered with cold 
as a blast of wind gave the big pine a farewell 
twist. 

The storm had spent its short, fierce career. 
The rays of the sun penetrated a rift in the 
clouds. Close to the horizon was this rift, but 
the welcome sunshine was none the less com- 
forting to the cold, marooned girl. 

At camp they were greatly worried when the 
storm-clouds broke over Rock Lake. The dull 
roar of the snowslide caused a panic among the 
women. It sent the men post-haste to find 
Anne. 

When they had gone half-way across the 
meadow, they saw Rags, wet, bruised, and 
running on three legs. He was coming over 
the short-cut route, and yelping at every limping 
step. 

The men were sick at heart. Rounding the 
shoulder of the mountain, that cut off their view 
of the gorge, they saw a mass of snow, earth, 
and uprooted trees scattered over the mountain- 
side. 

**Do you suppose she started home that 
way ?”’ asked Tom Sanders. 

“‘I—I hope not. Why, oh, why didn’t I go 
with her!’? moaned Elliott Noxon. 

A faint halloo seemed to echo this plaint. 
It was repeated with more emphasis. 

In a very few moments Anne’s whereabouts 
were discovered by the astonished searchers. 

“Well, of all things, Anne! Do tell us how 
you ever got up in that tree!’’ shouted Elliott 
Noxon. 

*‘Oh, I can tell you that, Elliott,’’ came the 


. 


‘ 


| your warning long ago? We shall have to take | somewhat hysterical reply, ‘‘if you will first 








the short cut to camp.’’ 


The short cut was down a deep gorge that | 


cleft the western wall of the mountain. Although 
it was midsummer, the altitude was so great 
that the gorge was choked with a huge drift of 
snow, which completely filled the upper portion 
and terminated in a wall of dripping ice half- 
way down the cafion. 

It was a quick but dangerous descent. The 
campers had used it but once before, only to 


find the way round by the longer trail preferable. | 


A flash of lightning decided Anne’s course. 
She scrambled through a tangle of manzanitas, 
climbed up a rocky gully to the mountainous 
rim encircling Rock Lake, and followed a faint 
trail that took her straight to the glacier-like 
mass of snow that dipped downward at an 
astonishing angle. Rags ran ahead of her, 
whining pitifully at every thunderclap. The 
rain came down in big warm splashes. The 
heart of the storm was roaring across the lake 
and hurrying on its drenching way hard after 
the fleeing girl. 

A blazing glare of lightning, followed by a 
terrific report of thunder, frightened Anne so 
that she broke into a run down the hard-packed 
snow. She seemed to be flying along with fear- 
ful velocity, and alarmed lest she should lose 
entire control of herself, she dug her heels in 
the crust—lost her balance in so doing, and fell 
backward upon the snow. She sat up and 








tell me how I am ever to get down!’’ 

It did appear to be a difficult problem to solve. 
The pine’s big, smooth bole soared up sixty 
feet, with never a' branch for a foothold. The 
floor of the cafion was a ragged bed of boulders. 
A fall from the tree meant death. 

“Tf we could get a rope up to you, Anne —’’ 
suggested Elliott. 

“Tf? Why, we must!”’ asserted Tom San- 
| ders. 

*‘O boys, I have i 
sudden cheerfulness. 

From the pocket of her fishing jacket she 
produced her reel, with its one hundred and 
fifty feet of oiled silk line. She fished a lead 
sinker out of the same pocket, attached it to 

the line, and then began carefully unreel- 
| ing. 
| ‘Run for the picket - ropes, somebody 
shouted Elliott Noxon. 

Anne superintended the details of her own 
rescue with exceeding calmness. She drew up 

|the spliced picket-ropes hand over hand, and 
knotted an end securely round the tree. She 
| made the descent according to the most approved 
gymnastic methods. 

The moment she felt the touch of arms up- 
lifted to steady her and solid ground beneath 
her feet she indulged in a good ery. But then 
she said she was entitled to at least that bit of 
feminine comfort, and the boys thought so, too. 


t!’’ cried the girl, with 
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SCENE IN THE GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Western editor has solved the problem of 
‘“thow to keep the boys on the farm.”’’ 
Answer: ‘‘Have plenty of girls on the farm 
and the boys won’t go away.’’ Now the only 
question is how to keep the girls on the farm. 
E nlistment in the peaceful army of postal clerks 
has heretofore been denied to applicants 
under five feet four and weighing less than one 
hundred and twehty-five pounds. The authori- 
ties have recently dropped the rule from the 
list of regulations. A physical giant is not 
needed to sort mai! with speed and accuracy. 
hat the preservation of the value of railroad 
investments is a matter of wide-spread in- 
terest is illustrated by the recent report of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, showing that 
there are more than seventy-eight thousand 
shareholders in the parent company and those 
controlled by it, and that there has been an 
increase of more than sixteen thousand stock- 
holders in the past year. 
pp Vassar College girls are acting as 
probation officers for the city court of Pough- 
keepsie. They are studying the truancy problem 
in this practical way, and hope to learn why 
boys are naughty. A special course in this 
subject might profitably be introduced in all the 
women’s colleges. If the young women pursued 
it thoroughly there might be fewer truants in 
the next generation of boys. 
he treasurer of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor of New York 


recently received two dollars from two small | 


girls, with a note saying that the authors had 
saved the money ‘‘from slang words.’’ Every 
time they used a bit of slang they fined them- 
selves, and every time they heard others use any 
they requested a forfeit or a contribution. This 
plan would make some young people realize 
that silence is indeed golden. 
Kz Manuel of Portugal either is an unusu- 
ally wise youth or has wise counselors, 
perhaps both. He said the other day to a 
prominent opponent of the monarchy, who had 
called at the palace to show respect for the 
memory of the dead king, ‘‘You are a friend of 
the country and so am I. Let us meet with 
that common bond, and we shall soon under- 
stand each other better.’’ This is the sort of 
conciliatory spirit that disarms opposition. 


he railroad companies are obeying the new 
laws passed for their regulation. Reports 
from ninety-nine per cent. of the railroad mileage 
of the country have been received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, giving the infor- 


mation about their operations called for by the | 


Hepburn law. One or two of the largest com- 


panies put the nine-hour rule in operation | 


before March 4th, the day after which the 
employment of railroad men more than nine 
hours a day is forbidden. 
t has been supposed that smoking makes such 
slaves of its victims that they rarely seek to 
lighten the yoke. National figures in regard 
to the tobacco industry indicate the contrary. 
When the financial panic of last October ap- 
peared, the production of cigars decreased a 
hundred and forty-six millions in a single 
month, and in December dropped off to the 
extent of another hundred million. The manu- 
facture of cigarettes was also greatly lessened. 
There was evidently a desire to economize, if 
not to break off the habit. 
ie comes from Berlin that the German 
Emperor is organizing a pilgrimage to 
Vienna of all the reigning sovereigns of German 
states to congratulate Emperor Francis Joseph 
on his diamond jubilee in December. It will 
be a gracious act as well as a shrewd political 
manceuver. Austria is essentially German, and 


there are enthusiasts who hope that it may 
ultimately join the federation of which Prussia 
No shrewder way of suggesting 


is the head. 
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the union could be devised than that with , of free navigation within it would quickly range 
which the Kaiser is credited. | those countries in hostile groups. The danger 
_ from that source has ceased, for a time at least. 
| way for fun’? two young persons stood up at| For the present Morocco seems to have ceased 
a church entertainment in Iowa and went | to be a cause of contention between Germany 
through a mock marriage. It happened that | and France; but the Moroccan question is by 
the ‘‘actor’’ who took the part of the clergyman no means decided. 
| was a notary public, and the wedding was | Many times before the European cloud has 
almost, if not quite, real under the law. Only | been heavy and dark, and yet has rolled away. 
in legitimate drama is there justification for an | Probably all these questions will be settled 
acted marriage. A burlesque wedding in a peaceably in the end. Yet the ‘‘near East’’ 
|chureh may not be seriously immoral, but it | always furnishes problems that threaten the 


| shows a perverted, humorless idea of fun, and 
| Americans have persuaded themselves that they 
have a keen, sane sense of humor. 
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CROCUSES. 


How slight a thing 
Can shame the snow and prove the spring! 
Robert Kelley Weeks. 


PLANNING TO PREVENT PANICS. 


he object of the Aldrich currency Dill, 
T which the Congressional leaders and the 
President have decided must become a law, 
| is to make a currency famine impossible in the 
| future. 
During the panic last fall new currency 
amounting to more than four hundred million 
dollars was issued. Most of it was issued with- 
out authority of law, for besides the new 
national bank notes, printed bank checks, in- 
| tended to be used as money, and clearing-house 
| certificates were employed in vast amounts. 
| The extraordinary conditions forced recourse to 
| these extraordinary expedients for preventing 
| greater disaster. 
| Now it is proposed to avoid the necessity for 
| the use of clearing-house certificates and bank 
| checks as currency, by authorizing the issue of 
jan amount not to exceed five hundred million 
| dollars in national bank notes secured by state, 
| municipal and railroad bonds. The issue will 
| be sanctioned by the Secretary of the Treasury 
| only when there is a sudden emergency requiring 
| an additional supply of ready money. To force 
|the retirement of the notes from circulation 

when the need for them has ceased, they are to 
be taxed at the rate of six per cent. a year. 

This is substantially the plan which has 
| worked successfully in Germany. The German 

| Imperial Bank is allowed to issue emergency 
| notes secured by specie and bills of exchange, 
| provided it pays a five per cent. tax on the 
amount issued. The Bank of France, which 
| has the sole right of issuing French bank notes, 
| uses its discretion in increasing the amount of 
| currency in circulation. 

| The note issue of the Bank of England in- 
| creases and diminishes with the deposit or 
| withdrawal of gold, pound for pound. Only 
| three times since the bank charter was renewed, 
in 1844, has it been necessary for the govern- 
ment to suspend the provisions of the charter 
/and permit an unlimited issue of notes; and 
only once did the bank need to act on the 
permission. 

There is great difference of opinion among 
bankers as to the merits of the bill before Con- 
gress, but all agree that its purpose is good. 
The need of some provision for expanding and 
contracting the volume of currency to meet the 
demands of trade is everywhere admitted. 


* © 


WAR OR PEACE? 


o careful reader of the news of the day 

can fail to be aware that there is great 

apprehension in Europe of impending 

conflicts of interests that may hereafter lead to 
open war. 

The subject is so large and covers so many 

unsettled questions that The Companion can 





| to some of the points has been explained com- 
| prehensively in the Current Events column in 
| recent issues, but those who desire full particu- 
lars should study the foreign news in the daily 
newspapers. 

The question of greatest interest and impor- 


peace of all Europe. 
| * © 


GRANDMA’S AWARD. 


If her reward is berry pie 
It pays me to be good. 
Baptist Argus. 
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SHUT IN. 


} maiden aunt who had lost her money was 
provided with a home in a well-to-do 
| family. At once she identified herself 
| with its interests, and being a housekeeper 
| born, was able to serve them in many ways. 
| As occasion arose, she played the parts of cook, 
| maid, nurse, seamstress, laundress, gardener, 
social secretary and night-watchman. So faith- 
ful was she to such duties that she never left 
| town, when others took vacations, and for 
| weeks at a time did not stir beyond the gate. 
| ‘The family ‘‘gave her a home,’’ as they and 
she said. Actually she earned her living three 
times over. In return for board, lodging and 
clothing, she accomplished tasks and bore re- 
sponsibilities that few domestics would have 
been willing to undertake at any price. Unlike 
the domestics, she had no Thursday and Sunday 
| afternoons, and her social life was limited to 
| the every-day association with self-absorbed and 
| indifferent relatives. 

The ‘‘shut-ins’’ who are confined by illness 
have a society through which they are ministered 
| to by many gracious influences. The shut-ins 
| who are too poor to maintain homes, and whose 
| kinsfolk are too proud to let them seek the shelter 
of an institution, are unorganized and attract 
no notice; but in many cases they are equally 
deserving of sympathy. 

True, there is seldom intentional unkindness 
behind the process by which a dependent. is 
turned into a drudge. If the relatives had been 
unfeeling they would have sent the old aunt or 
uncle to the poorhouse. 

When we ‘‘give a home’’ we do a fine thing. 
| But before we plume ourselves unduly, it is 
| well to glance at the other side of the account, 
| and see how much money is saved and how 
|many wearisome little tasks are spared us by 

the old woman who is ‘‘able to help round,’’ 
or the old man who ‘‘just does the chores.’’ 
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PATRONAGE AND POLITICS. 


healthy public sentiment on the subject of 

the use of public offices for political pur- 

| poses is indicated when the President 

finds it expedient publicly to deny that he is 

using the power of his office to advance the 
political fortunes of his chosen candidate. 

The President’s recent letter on this matter is 

| the first that any incumbent of the office has 


that he was making political use of patronage. 
A similar accusation has been made against 
many Presidents, and made truly. National 
conventions have been filled with office-holders 
| expected to vote for the renomination of the 
| President who appointed them, or for some one 
| whom he designated, and the President has 
permitted and encouraged, sometimes even as- 
sisted, the process. 

President Jackson, who used all his political 








| 


| acted on the principle proclaimed a few years 
| before by Senator Marcy of New York, that 

**to the victors belong the spoils of the enemy.’’ 
That doctrine was held and acted upon by 
| administrations of every party for many years, 











| seldom subsist together in harmony inside one 
political unit. 

The Magyars of Hungary for years have 
protested against the use of German as the official 


language. Poland, politically divided into three 
parts under Russia, Germany and Austria, 
is united by the Polish language, and from the 
Polish point of view, no other act of the German 
government is so oppressive as the effort to 
impose the German language on Polish school 
children. The appeal of Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
the Polish novelist, in the name of literature, 
to intellectual persons in all countries for sym- 
pathy with the Poles who are being dispossessed 
of their language strikes deeper than politics, 
and has subdivided political camps. 

From these contentions in Europe a hopeful 
lesson can be drawn and applied to America. 
We are putting the children of immigrants 
through our public schools, blending them with 
the children of earlier immigrants through the 
great solvent of language. We do not force 
them as if they were conquered people; they 
yield willingly to the amalgam; it penetrates 
even the clotted ghettos and foreign colonies. 

The measure of Poland’s fear of losing its 
tongue is the measure of our hope that by lan- 
guage, and all that it carries, we shall bring 
many races into homogeneity. 


* 


GOING TO THE SOURCE. 


he practice of celebrating the birthdays of 

great men not only fosters a sentiment 

that is wholesome and ennobling, but also 
occasionally gives birth to suggestions of great 
practical value. 

Governor Hughes, one of the speakers at the 
recent Lincoln-day dinner of the Union League 
Club of New York, after a review of Lincoln’s 
life and a eulogy of his character, said: 

**T think I have read every word that Lincoln 
ever wrote. I would not ask anything better 
for a young man who desires to enter political 
life than to do the same. In the study of a 
profession or the preparation for a public debate, 
or political opportunity, a course in John 
Bright, a course in Gladstone, a course in 
Lincoln, and direct familiarity with their 
speeches and the platforms upon which they 
stood and the methods which they brought to 
bear upon the exigencies of the day would be 
worth volumes of rhetorical study to reénforce 
their moral strength, and bring to the community 
that great power which is needed in the regen- 
eration of our affairs.’’ 

The suggestion is full of wisdom, and has the 
force of practical experience. It is a belief of 
many persons of middle age that the school 
Readers of a generation ago performed no Sreater 
service than the stimulation of interest in great 
political leaders by quoting eloquent examples 
of their mental and moral grasp of the problems 
they had to face. 

The present is a time when every literary 
counter contains predigested mental food. There 
are so many interesting magazine articles about 
great men, and so many handy little pocket 
editions of ‘‘choice selections’’ from their works, 
that the fashion of going direct to the fountain- 
head is neglected. The loss is serious. The 





felt called upon to write refuting the charge | 


influence to secure the nomination of Martin | 


tance arises out of the situation in Macedonia. and those few persons who denounced it as 
Five years ago Russia and Austria came to an | wrong were pronounced by the politicians to be 
agreement as to reforms which they insisted | too good for this wicked world. Even so lately 
Turkey should introduce in that province, where | as when General Grant was President, the 
an intolerable condition of disorder, lawlessness | offices were used in ways which almost every 
and murder existed. Turkey agreed to the re-/ one would now declare to be scandalous and 
forms, under pressure, but has failed to keep shameful. 
its word. The other powers, Great Britain,| ‘The civil service reformers, who forced the 
France, Germany and Italy, joined Russia and | first reform law through Congress only twenty- 
Austria in supporting the cause of reform, but | five years ago, have good reason for satisfaction 
failed to make the movement effective. | with the progress that has been made. 

Now Russia and Austria have fallen out over | 
a question of railway concessions in Turkey. ¢ © 


Germany supports Austria, and withdraws from | 
the movement to require reforms in Macedonia ; LANGUAGE AND NATIONALITY. 
and in spite of assurances that it will support | ince the beginning of history no nation which 
the movement in another form, that most desir- has not been saturated in all parts with 
able object is practically abandoned. one language has enjoyed a secure and 
At the same time Turkey is pushing its troops | peaceful solidarity; and subject nations and 
to the frontiers of Persia—a country in which | races have sometimes regained independence by 
British and Russian interests are so great that | preserving their mother tongue. 
no attempt at conquest by a third power will) Political divisions between the nations follow 
be tolerated. | differences in language rather than differences 
The matter of the control of the Baltic Sea | in race or religion. One language may do for 
lately also caused some anxiety. Germany, |two nations, as in the case of Belgium and 
Russia, Sweden and Great Britain all have such | France, Austria and Germany, Great Britain 
large interests there that any proposed limitation | and the United States. But two languages 








young man who follows Governor Hughes’s 
advice will have provided himself with a polit- 
ical education and equipment that not even an 
ordinary college education now supplies. 
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he occupants of six automobiles which started 

for Paris from New York on February 12th 
will get their full of adventure before they reach 
their destination. Their route leads them from 
New York to Albany; thence to Chicago by 
way of Buffalo; across the Mississippi River 
at Clinton, and the Missouri at Council Bluffs; 
through Omaha, and Pinebluff, Wyoming ; through 
| Utah and Nevada, and by way of Tonopah to 





| southern California and Los Angeles. From San 


merely refer to them here. The situation as | Van Buren as his successor, did not deny that | Francisco they will go to Alaska by steamboat, 
| he employed patronage for this purpose. He | 


landing at Valdez. Then the trip to Nome, a 
distance of more than a thousand miles, will be 
made on land. Bering Strait will be crossed by 
boat or on the ice, according to the prevailing 
conditions. It is expected that they will touch 
Asia at East Cape in Siberia, and head for Irkutsk 
on the Siberian railroad by the easiest route. The 
line of the railroad will be followed to Moscow, 
whence the usual automobile routes to Paris will 
be open. The remainder of the tour is easy and 
simple. As the cars were stalled by heavy snow 
a number of times before they reached Buffalo, it 
is not expected that they will make rapid progress 
either over the Rocky Mountains or through the 
roadless wastes of Alaska and Siberia. It is esti- 
mated that it will take from three to nine months 
to make the trip. The only part of the route 
which has not already been traversed by automo- 
bilists is that from Valdez, Alaska, to Irkutsk in 
Siberia. The real test of the tourists will come 
there. ae 

ive times the Grand Cafion of the Colorado has 

been traversed by parties of white men. The 
last time was this winter, when Mr. Charles 8. 
Russell and Mr. E. R. Monett, mining prospectors, 
went through. They started on September 20th of 
last year and came out on February 8th, after 
many narrow escapes. The first trip through the 
eafion of which there is any record was that made 
by Maj..J. W. Powell in 1869. The next was made by 
a surveying party of the Denver, Colorado Cafion 
and Pacific Railroad Company, led by Mr. Robert 
B. Stanton. It started in May, 1889, and came out 
in April, 1890. Two men went through in 1896 and 
another two in 1897. These are all that have trav- 
ersed the whole length of the gorge. Major Powell, 
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however, made a second expedition in 1872 from 
the upper end as far as the mouth of the Kanab 
wash, and Lieutenant Wheeler in 1871 went up the 
cafion from the lower end to Diamond Creek. 
Mr. Stanton in a recent statement discourages 
adventurers from risking their lives in the rocky 
gorge hunting for gold or anything else. 


* © 
UNCLE REUBEN AND EDUCATION. 


66 ade ye squirm some, didn’t they, Cynthy?” 
Uncle Reuben asked, sympathetically. 

“What do you mean, Uncle Reuben?” Cynthia 
returned. But under Uncle Reuben’s quizzical 
glance the color came richly. She had been ac- 
quainted with Uncle Reuben all her life. 

“I saw ye sort of wriggling inside when Eliza 
Meadows talked about preferring music with a 
tune to it—something ye could grip on to, instead 
of sonatas and symphonies—that’s what ye call 
them, ain’t it? Eliza Meadows has done more 
good than any ten women ye’d be likely to meet; 


she’s clothed the naked and ministered to the sick | 


till it’s grown to be second nature to her; but 
after all, I dunno’s sewing and nursing and things 
like that teach ye anything about music. And 
then when Elviry Pratt talked about the kind of 
pictures she liked, I saw ye get a holt of your- 
self. I was real proud of ye the way ye held in 
then. 

“Education,” Uncle Reuben mused, “‘must be 


sort of alarming anyhow when ye first ketch it. | 


I don’t wonder it’s kind of upsetting.” 

“Alarming?” asked Cynthia. Her color had 
become normal again and her dimples were creep- 
ing out. 

Uncle Reuben nodded. “Yes, alarming. Ye 
never can tell whether it’s going to strike out or 
strike in. If it comes out free like measles, it’s a 
splendid thing all round, but if it strikes in ye 
never can see clear after it. There was Henrietta 
Bond, now. Before she went to college Henrietta 
was as bright and likely a girl as ye’d ever see. 
When she came home she was all changed ; seemed 
as if she couldn’t consort with anybody that wasn’t 
college-grown. She talked about art and philos- 
ophy and biology, but she hadn’t any interest in 
cooking and sewing; found life terrible dull here 
—so dull she couldn’t stay. So she went away. I 
dunno’s anybody lamented her. That’s what I 
call knowledge striking in. 

“Then there was Nellie Chester. Dll own up 
I hated to see Nellie go. I was afraid it would 
spoil her, like Henrietta, but bless ye, she wasn’t 
the spoiling kind. Everything she learned just 
seemed to make life more interesting. I declare 
I’d hang round for half a day when she was poking 
under stones for bugs—she made it all so inter- 
esting. And she’d name ye nice books to read, 
and when she played she’d play your tunes and 
her music both—one as easy as the other. I tell 
ye, when I see all Nellie got out of it, I understood 
that education can mean about as many different 
things as there are people that have it.” 

“Uncle Reuben,” Cynthia asked, “do you see 
any signs of mine striking in?” 


MODEST. 


Moncure D. Conway, who recently died in Paris, 
was the friend of many distinguished men, of 
whom he had interesting things to tell. Espe- 
cially pleasing was the glimpse he gave of Charles 
Darwin, at the height of his great fame, in his 
country home, Down, near Bromley. Mr. Conway, 
like all who knew the great naturalist well, 
was impressed by the singular gentleness and 
modesty of his character. He was one of the best 
possible listeners; never despising ignorance, 
drawing the utmost from intelligence, speaking 
little and almost with humility on matters not 
specially within his province. 

“In the soft spring morning,” said Mr. Conway, 
“before sunrise, I looked out of my bedroom 
window and saw Darwin in his garden, inspecting 
his flowers. His gray head was bent to each bush 
as if bidding it good morning. 

“When we were presently at breakfast the post 
came—a pile of letters which the daughters began 
to open, separating those from friends from the 
large number from strangers in all parts of the 
world. A few of these were read aloud for our 
amusement, letters from crude people reporting 
to Darwin observations which they believed im- 
portant. 


“One American farmer wrote about the marvel- 


ous intelligence of his dog, who always knew when 
he was about to take a walk, dancing about so 
soon as he touched his cane. One had some com- 
monplaces to tell about his beans, another about 
his pigeons. The rest of us laughed, but Darwin 
said, ‘Let them all be pleasantly answered. It is 
something to have people observing the things in 
their gardens and barn-yards.’ ” 

Not only was the great man unspoiled by his 
world-wide fame—he could never understand it 
nor believe in it. When Gladstone, visiting in the 
neighborhood, came to call on him, Darwin said 
in all simplicity to his daughter afterward : 

“To think of such a great man coming to see 
me!” 


A SAFEGUARD AGAINST SLANG. 


‘Phe trail of the serpent is over them all 
cried Miss Adams, with a gesture of mock 


oo” 


despair, when one of her Section A girls had | 


been heard to exclaim, “Gee! that’s great!” and 


another had declared that a class entertainment | 


was “corking.” “It’s easy for us to catch up the 
slang we hear from our brothers, and I fear it’s as 
easy to write as it is to speak it. I think in self- 
defense you girls would do well to form two or 
three diary clubs. 

“Say that a half-dozen or more who are intimate 
friends agree to keep a record of their doings in 
and out of school and meet once a week to hear 
the diaries read. Some girls would express them- 
selves gracefully, some would say things awk- 
wardly, but all could use good English by taking 
pains. Force yourselves to do that, by agreeing 


that a fine shall be paid for every slang expression | 
written in the diaries or spoken at a club meeting. | 


“If the club interested you and did you good, 
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you might broaden its scope after a time, and 
forbid ungrammatical and inelegant expressions ; 
also ‘She don’t,’ and ‘I haven’t got any,’ for 
example. We say such things from sheer careless- 
ness, I know; but carelessness is a fault that 
opens the way for worse offenses, and there is 
always danger that some persons who overhear 
us will conclude that we talk uncouthly because 
| we know no better. 

“Make a meeting of your club an enjoyable 
event. After the business is over, play games 
and serve simple refreshments. What to do with 
the fines for slang? Use the money to buy the 
refreshments. 1 suspect,’’ Miss Adams added, 
with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes, “that in 
the beginning, and until you become watchful of 
yourselves, the fines will provide you with regular 
banquets.” 
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GRANT’S RETURN. 

hile Maj.-Gen. Oliver Otis Howard was 

stationed at the headquarters of the Depart- 
ment; of the Columbia at Vancouver Barracks, 
General Grant, with some of his family and 
friends, returning from his trip round the world in 
1879, made the commandant and his wife a call. 
They gave him and his party an evening reception, 
General Howard says in his recently published 
“Autobiography,” having invited public men from 
the Territory of Washington and the State of 
Oregon to meet him. 


During the reception that evening Governor 
Ferry of Washington Territory, in an informal 
address in behalf of the citizens, welcomed the 
general and his friends to the Pacific coast. | 

The general, standing with his hand upon a 
chair, blushing like a young man making his first 
speech, answered the governor in a few simple, 
well-chosen words. He pointed out some of the 
changes that had taken place since he was sta- 
tioned in that vicinity, and predicted a great future 
for Washington and Oregon. 

After his address General Howard said to him 
that he had been told he could not make a speech. 

“Oh,” said Grant, “I have been practising on 
my feet since I went abroad till I can manage to 
say a few words.” The next morning the general 
and his company went to Portland—down the 
Columbia and up the Willamette. He and his 
wife were standing near the rail of the steamer as 
they approached the “<< Portland. The houses, 
including the roofs, and the docks were thronged 
with — Noticing them, General Grant turned 
to his wife. 

“Julia,” he said, “look there; see those people. 
This turnout must be on your account, because 
when I came here before there were not three 
people on the dock.” | 
& © | 





A STEAM-SCHOONER’S LOAD. 


he steam-schooner, a vessel whose build and 

habits are peculiar to the Pacific, writes Mr. 
Ralph D. Paine in “The Greater America,” often 
goes to sea “with her load-line over her hatch,” 
which means that after her hold has been crammed 
with cargo, a deck-load of lumber is piled half-way 
up the masts, so that her skipper puts out with 
the water washing over his main-leck. 


Along the harbor front of Seattle runs the story 
of a —- »r who loped down to the wharf in a 
hurry to get aboard a departing steam-schooner. 

He balanced himself on the string-piece for an 

instant, looked down at what little he could see 
| of the laden craft, and hove his gripsack dowr the 
only opening in sight. He was about to dive after 
it when a lounger on the wharf shouted: 

“Hi, there! Where do you think you’re jumpin 
to? That’s the smoke-stack you tossed your 
ba egage down.” 

“What!” gasped the passenger. “I thought it 
was the hatch.’ 

The story has a slight flavor of exaggeration, but 
it may serve to hint that the commerce of the 
Pacific has ways of its own. 


, 


| 
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WARRANTED TO KEEP. 


he playful element was never entirely absent 

from the late Professor Drummond’s class in 
natural science at Edinburgh University, and 
Dr. T. Hunter Boyd, in his recent book, ““Henry 
Drummond,” ascribes its frequent cropping out | 
to the professor’s own sense of humor, which 
encouraged naturalness. 


On one occasion Professor Drummond an- 
nounced that unfortunately he could not meet the 
class next day, as he had an important engage- 
ment. The students heard that he was absent on 
account of his sister’s wedding. 

On the day following, when a geological speci- | 
men was passed round the class, it was promi- 
nently labeled : 

“Drummond’s wedding-cake. 

It is said that the professor was as quietly 
appreciative as any member of the class. 


BEYOND CONTROL. 


he court-room has its fun as well as its tragedy. 

Sometimes the humor is not as appreciable to 
the principal actors as to an outsider, as in the 
sase cited by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The 
scene took place in a New Jersey court, where a 
ease for slander was being tried. 

The principal witness was an impetuous old 
German woman. She talked so fast that the 
judge was unable to follow her testimony, espe- 
cially as it was delivered in broken English. In 
vain he attempted to stop her. 

“Stop! stop!” he eried, rapping sharply on his 
desk. But the torrent of words went on. “Old 
woman, hush up!”” he shouted, in a 
But it was useless. At last he threw down his 
pen exhausted, and cried out to the lawyer: 

“There, Mr. Hunter! You set her going, now 
stop her!” 

* & 


AN AMERICAN ADMIRER. 


na small way, an American figures in the journal 

kept by Rosalie Lamorliére, during the revolu- 
tionary days of 1793 in France, and now published 
under the title, “The Last Days of Marie Antoi- 
nette.” 

Rosalie Lamorliére, a girl of Picardy, was sery- 
ant to the queen in the Conciergerie. ‘‘“One day,” 
Rosalie has recorded, “Monsieur de Saint Léger, 
the American, who was coming from the regis- 

| trar’s office, noticed that I was carrying a glass 
half-filled with water. } 
| “*Did the queen drink the water that has gone 
from the glass?’ he asked. 
“IT answered that she did. 
“With a — gesture he uncovered his head 
and drank the water that remained, with every 
indication of respect and pleasure.” 
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Nothing like a Pony Trap for Children! 

Our catalogue shows 50 — of pony vehicles and 
harness. ‘“ Eagle” pony vehicles are built for hard, 
constant use; have all the style of the finest full-sized 
traps. Moderate in price. 

Write to-day for catalogue and the name of the 
dealer in your city who sells them. If we have no 
dealer there, we will sell you direct. ADDkEss, 

The Eagle Carriage Co., 1301 Court Street, Cincinnati. 
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will take back the life I knew, 

The old life that I knew of yore, 
And seek beyond the sky-line blue 

The old romance, the wonder-shore. 


I have forgotten it too long. 
The evening darkens; down the street 
The puny pale-faced peoples throng 
The reeking squares with foolish feet. 


In the deep skies of mine own land 
The quenchless moons of magic rise ; 
Empearled the fairy turrets stand, 
Whose vision lured my boyish eyes. 
Their cressets flare across the night 
That lowers upon the foreign main ; 
But all the halls shall burst in light 
When I, their lord, come home again. 
I will go back to yesterday; 
The old adventure is the best; 
And down the unforgotten way 
Ride on the still unfinished quest. 
By druid wood and haunted mere, 
On goblin moor and mountainside 
Sparkling like stars go crest and spear, 
In chiming mail the warriors ride. 
Above the roads like flame and flower 
The knightly pennons flutter free ; 
And in some giant-guarded tower 
A prisoned princess waits for me. 
The daylight dies in fog and rain, 
The grimy streets dissolve in gray; 
Ah, how the city throbs with pain! 
How far it is to yesterday! 


* ¢ 


THE DECIDING VOTE. 


here lives in a Western state a 
humble old lady whose interest 
in politics is confined to the 
single fact that her son was 
elected a number of years ago a 
member of the legislature, and 

has several times since been re- 
elected. What he has actually done 
in the legislature she does not know. 
She has no doubt that he has done 
all that a good boy, grown to be a great man, 
ought to have done or could do; and one good 
thing, at least, he did to justify her confidence. 

When the legislature assembled in the autumn 
of 1906, the son visited his mother, and chided 
her good-naturedly for not reading the speeches 
he had sent her. She had saved them all, and 
knew just where they were; but she confessed 
that she had not been able to read them all, nor 
to understand very well what she had read. 

‘*But you’re going to make a speech this year 
that I shall read, every word,’’ she said. 

‘“Tell me which one that is, and I’ll be sure 
to make it,’’ said he. 

“It?s the one on the anti-saloon bill,’’ said 
she. 

“Oh, that one!’’ he said, somewhat con- 
fusedly. 

“Yes. I know it will be a good one. My 
boy, you know what liquor did for our home 
years ago. I have prayed all the years that 
my son might grow up to save other boys from 
his father’s fate. And this is your opportunity. 
I know you will be true to it.’’ 

‘*Well, mother,’’ replied the son, ‘‘I don’t 
know that I have much confidence in these 
efforts to make men good by legislation. You 
can’t very well do more than regulate the liquor 
traffic. The attempt to prohibit it altogether 
always fails. I don’t know that I can make a 
speech in favor of that bill.’’ 

But these arguments fell unheeded on her 
ears. She did not take them seriously. She 
thought her son joking, as was his wont. 

‘‘Oh, I know you like to tease me,’’ she said, 
‘*but I know you’!l vote for that bill, and speak 
for it. And I shall read every word of your 
speech, and I shall pray for you every day, that 
God will bless that speech and make it win the 
fight.’’ 

The son had, indeed, expected to speak on 
the bill, but on the other side; and he never had 
doubted, nor had his political friends, which 
way he would vote. But the weeks went by, 
and the fate of the bill hung in the balance, and 
he kept his own counsel. It was assumed, 
however, that he would vote against the bill in 
the end, and so his silence caused no uneasiness 
to the liquor men. 

“IT know why you are waiting,’’ wrote his 
mother. ‘‘You are waiting to make your great 
speech when the great fight comes. God bless 
you, my boy! I am praying for you. How 
proud I am of you!’’ 

It was that letter that put all doubt aside. 
When the lines began to tighten and a deadlock 
was threatening, he first voted on an amendment 
which forecasted his final action. That vote 
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brought surprise to the friends of temperance 
and discouragement to the friends of the liquor 
cause. 

And when the bill came up on its third read- 
ing, he spoke. He did not see the members of 
the House, but he saw an old woman, reading 
his speech through spectacles that required 
frequent wiping, and it was a speech that carried 
conviction. 

The vote was so close that any one of a dozen 
things might have turned the scale; but among 
the stories told in the committee-rooms, after 
the bill became a law under which several 
hundred saloons were obliged to close, is that 
here related. It is the true story of the way 
a mother’s prayers and confidence had their 
decisive influence in the making of a law. 


e ¢ 
THE CAUSE OF RAILWAY WRECKS. 


here are times when the spirit of the law 
. includes the letter; when individual judg- 

ment has no place in action. However 
broad a principle may be, its practical value is 
destroyed unless it is applied by the individual 
and demonstrated by him. Mr. J. O. Fagan, wri- 
ting in the Atlantic Monthly on “The Confessions 
of a Railroad Signalman,” illustrates this truth, 
and speaking as a railroad man, places much of 
the responsibility for railway disaster upon the 
disregard of essential regulations. 


As far as speed and comfort go, there is little 
else to be asked for in railroad service. But when 
we take into account the human lives which have 
= toll to the American system, we cannot avoid 

he conclusion that something is wrong funda- 
mentally. The popular discussions in regard to 
block-signals, tried employés_and faulty rules 
are endless and fruitless. Investigations and 
penalties are in effect secret, and the world re- 
mains in ignorance. It is the men who know the 
details of railroad life, the men who pull the signals 
and handle the trains, who must be heard from. 

The significant facts in accidents are the personal 
conduct of employés, and not the nature of signals 
or the wording of rules. Most of the trouble can 
be traced to us railroad men, to our own personal 
behavior as railroad men. 

There is a rule that a freight-train must not 
leave a station to follow a passenger-train until 
five minutes after the departure of the passenger- 
train. This seems plain and positive, yet no 
attention whatever is paid to it by the engineers, 
conductors or superintendents, and its violation is 
the cause of much loss of life. The fault lies not 
in the rule, but in downright neglect on the part 
of the men to do as they are told. 

flagman protects a train to the very letter of 
the rule when it is yo gy tomy vy but when. 
in his opinion, it is not, he takes the chances. if 
an engineer encounters a single torpedo, the rule 
calls for a full stop. If he —~ ey have a clear 
track for a mile or so ahead he keeps on, and 
some day he finds that his judgment was at fault. 

A green light with semaphore horizontal .calls 
for caution. This should not be interpreted at 
will. It demands an actual, not a theoretical, 
reduction of speed. It is not a piece of informa- 
tion to be stored away in the engineer’s brain, to 
be utilized when a rear end or a broken rail is in 
sight. Instead, train after train runs past without 
reduction, provided the track looks clear. It 
should not make a particle of difference to the 
engineer whether the track was clear or not; he 
simply has to follow his instructions. 

Practically, there is no out-supervision of the 
American ra —. Ly of —— are de- 

nded on for information in regard to violation. 

JInchecked negligence can be shown to be the 
direct cause of nearly all preventable accidents in 
America, 

It is “up to” the management to enforce rules. 
It is “up to” the men to obey rules. 

No practical system can enforce obedience at all 
times. The whole business resolves itself into a 

ersonal matter. It is up to all to do the square 
hing. Employés should be educated to appreciate 
the fact that successful and safe railroading de- 
pends, not on the multiplicity of safety devices 
nor the reconstruction of rules, but on persona) 
effort, and the conduct of conscientious, alert and 
careful men. 





* © 


A LITERARY DIALOGUE. 


he account in “The Long Day,” the story of 
T a New York working girl, as written by 

herself, of the literary tastes and standards 
of her workmates, prompts the wish that some 
philanthropist may some time help along a better 
condition by seeing that every tenement child has 
something to read which will entertain and at the 
same time foster a taste for good literature. 
Having admitted to Mrs. Smith and Phoebe, her 
companions at the work-table, that she had not 
read “Little Rosebud’s Lovers,” the young woman 
who wrote “The Long Day” had a conversation 
with her fellow workers which she thus reports: 


“Who wrote it?” I asked. 

Mrs. Smith mentioned the name of a well-known 
writer of trashy fiction, and added, “Didn’t you 
never read none of her books?” 

My negative surprised her. Then Phoebe asked: 

“Did you ever read ‘Daphne Vernon, or A Cor- 
onet of Shame’ ?” 

“No, I haven’t read them, either,” I replied. 

“Q mama! Carry me out and let me die!” 
= Mrs. Smith, throwing down her paste- 

rush and falling forward in mock agony upon the 
smeared table. 

“Water! water!” gasped Phoebe, clutching 
wildly at her throat. ‘I’m going to faint!” 

“What’s the matter? hat did I say that 
wasn’t right?” I cried, the nature of their antics 
showing only too plainly that I had “put my foot 
in it” in some unaccountable manner. But the 
paid no attention. Mortified and utterly at sea, 
watched their convulsed shoulders and heard 
their smothered giggles. Then in a few minutes 
they straightened up and resumed work with the 
utmost gravity of countenance and without a word 
of explanation. 

“What was it you was asting?”’ Phoebe inquired 
ba mf with the most innocent air possible. 

“T said I hadn’t read the books you mentioned.” 

“Eyether of them?” chirped Mrs. Smith, with a 
vicious wink. 

“Eyether of them?” warbled Pheebe. 

It was my turn to drop the paste-brush now. 
“Eyether!” It must have slipped from my tongue 
unconsciously. Icould not remember having ever 
pronounced the word like that before. 

I didn’t feel equal to offering them any explana- 
tion or apology for the offense. So I simply 
answered : 

“No; are they very good 
‘Little Rosebud’s Lovers’ ?” 

“No, it ain’t,” said Mrs. Smith, decisively and a 
little contemptuously, “and it ain’t two books, 
eye-ther; it’s all in one—‘Daphne Vernon, or A 
Coronet of Shame.’” | ‘ 

“Well, now, I think itis,” putin Pheebe. “Them 


Are they as good as 


stories with two-handled names is nearly always | 


good. Vl buy a book with a two-handled name 
every time before I’ll buy one that ain’t. 


reading a good one last night that I borrowed | develops fine muscles of the shoulder and back. 





I was | the men. She has a sport of wand-throwing which 


It had three handles to 


from Gladys Carringford. hi 


its name, and they was all corkers. 
a don’t you spit ’em out?” suggested Mrs. 
Smith. 
“Well, it was ‘Doris, or The Pride of Pemberton 
Mills; or Lost in a Fearful Fate’s Abyss.’ What 
d’ye think of that?’ 
*Who wrote it?” 
“Charles Garvice,” replied Phoebe. 
never read none of his—eye-ther?” 
“No, I must Tr: | I never did.” 
“Nor none of Charlotte M. Braeme’s, eye-ther?” 
a Mrs. Smith. 


“Didn’t you 


“Nor none by Effie Adelaide Rowlands, e-y-e- 
ther?” still persisted Mrs. Smith. 

“No; none by her.” - 

“What kind of story-books do you read, then? 
they demanded, together. 

To which I replied with the names of a dozen or 
more simple, every-day classics that the school 
boy and girlare supposed toread. They had never 
heard of “David Copperfield” or of Dickens. Nor 
had they ever heard of “Gulliver’s Travels,” “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” or “Robinson Crusoe.” 

They were equally ignorant of the existence of 
the conventional Sunday-school romance. They 
stared at me in amazement when I rattled off a 
heterogeneous assortment from the prolific pens 
of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, ‘‘Pansy,’”’ Amanda M. 
Douglas and similar writers, their only remarks 
being that their titles didn’t sound interesting. 
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BY Margaret Lee Ashley 


now lingers still in dell and glade, 
But look you where the brook has made 
A narrow runway through the ice ; 
See where the little meadow mice 
Have ventured forth, and left a track 
All zigzag, to the brook and back. 





The wind is rude and buffets one ; 

But feel the fervor of the sun! 

Look up and see how warm and blue 
The sky is smiling down at you; 

And how the sunlight pats the trees: 
Wake up, old elms, and don your leaves! 


Hark how the wind calls, “Follow, follow!” 
I know that in some deep wood hollow 

The shy arbutus hides her head ; 

I know that in some leaf-mold bed 

Sleep trillium and anemone 

And violets that are to be. 


* ¢ 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF “ FANNY.” 


he town of Matidi, on the Congo River, is 

| described by Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in 

“The Congo and Coasts of Africa,” as “not 

so large as Gibraltar, or so high as the Flatiron 

Building in New York, but a little more steep than 

either.” In connection with this place he tells a 
story of a lost dog. 


Other table-lands may be higher, but this one is 
nearest the sun. You cross it wearily, in short 
rushes, with your heart in your throat, and seeking 
shade, as a man crossing the zone of fire seeks 
cover from the bullets. hen you reach the cool, 
dirty custom-house, with walls two feet thick, you 
congratulate yourself on your escape; you look 
back into the blaze of the flaming plaza and 
wonder if you have the courage to return. 

On board the steamer was a young missionary 
to whom some unobserving friend had given a fox- 
terrier. He had never owned a dog, and did not 
know what to do with this one. 

Her name was “Fanny,” and only by the efforts of 
all on board did she reach the Congo alive. There 
was no one, from the butcher to the captain, in- 
cluding the passengers, who had not shielded 
Fanny from the cold, and later from the sun; fed 
her, bathed her, forced medicine down her throat, 
and raced her up and down the spar-deck. Con- 
sequently we all knew Fanny, and it was a great 
shock when from the custom-house I saw her 
running round the blazing parade-ground, her 
eyes filled with fear, and “lost dog” written all 
over her, from her drooping tongue to her droop- 





ing tail. 

Eaptain Burton and I called Fanny, and were 
forced to plunge to her rescue into the valley of 
heat. In Matidi no one had ever crossed the 
parade-ground except at a funeral march, and the 
spectacle of two large white men playing tag with 
a small fox-terrier attracted an immense crowd. 
Finally Fanny ran into the legs of a German 
—. who grabbed her by the neck and held her 
up to us. 

“You want him? Lg ta he shouted. 

“Aye, man,” gasped Burton, now quite purple. 
“Did you think we were trying to amuse the dog?” 

I made a leash of my belt, and the captain re- 
turned to the ship, dragging his prisoner after 
him. An hour later I met the missionary leading 
Fanny by a asee- 

“IT must tell you about Fanny!” he cried. 
“After I took her to the mission I forgot to tie her 
up. and she ran away. But, would you believe it, 
she found her way straight back to the ship. Was 
it not intelligent of her?” 

I was too far gone with apoplexy, heat prostra- 
tion and sunstroke to make any answer, at least, 
one that I could make to a missionary. 


* © 


SIOUX WOMEN. 


mong the Sioux it was no disgrace to the 

A chief’s daughter to work with her hands. | 

Indeed, says Mr. Charles A. Eastman in | 

“Old Indian Days,” their standard of worth was | 

the willingness to work, but not for the sake of 
accumulation, only in order to give. 


Generosity is a trait that is highly developed in 
the Sioux woman. She makes many moccasins 
and other articles of — for her male relatives, 
or for any who are not well provided. She loves 
to see her brother the best dressed among the 
young men, and the moccasins, especially of a 
young brave, are the pride of his womankind. 

Her own moccasins are plain, her leggings close- 
fitting and not as high as her brother’s. She parts 
her smooth, jet-black hair in the middle and plaits 
it in two braids. Her ornaments, sparingly worn, 
are beads, elks’ teeth, and a touch of red paint. 
No feathers are worn by the woman, unless in a 
sacred dance. 

She is supposed to be always occupied with some 
feminine pursuit or engaged m some social affair, 
which is also strictly feminine as a rule. Even 
her language is peculiar to her sex, some words 
being used by women only, and others have a 
feminine termination. 

There is an etiquette of sitting and standing, 
which is strictly observed. The woman must 
never raise her knees or cross her feet when 
seated. She seats herself on the ground sidewise, 
with both feet under her. 

Nearly all her games are different from those of 








The wands are about eight feet long, and taper 
1a 


ag ot from an inch and a half to half an inch 
n diameter. Some of them are artistically made, 
with heads of bone or horn, and it is remarkable 
to what a distance they may be made to slide over 
the ground. | 

In the feminine game of ball, which is something 
like “shinny,” the ball is driven with curved sticks 
between two goals. It is played with from two to 
three hundred on a side, and a game between two 
bands or villages is a picturesque event. 


* ¢ 


THE YOUNG MAN RECOVERED. 


f it be the case that the imagination has much 
| todo in the healing of the sick, as all physicians 

admit, it is not unreasonable to hold the same 
mental faculty responsible for many illnesses. 
The author of “Forty Years in New Zealand” 
was a missionary among the Maoris half a century 
ago, and had to care for the bodies as well as for 
the souls of his people. One of his medical cases 
was of peculiar interest. : 


As an example, says the missionary, I may cite 
the case of an athletic young man who was brought 
to me one day by a venerable old chieftain. From 
head to foot the young man was gee | with 
excitement. He had come for some medicine. 
The cause of his illness was that he had by acci- 
dent eaten a “sacred potato.” He most firmly 
believed that for such an act of sacrilege the 
offended god had entered his stomach in the form 
of a lizard, and was consuming his vitals. Unless 
I could deliver him, he must die. It was equally 
vain to laugh, or to reason with superstitious fear. 

After making the orthodox examination of m 
— I gave him some aperient pills, and told 

im to keep quiet for a while and he would re- 
The next day I was told that the young 
man was still ill, and would die. Repairing to the 
village, I found him = haggard but resigned, 
sitting at one end of along hut openin front. From 
twenty to thirty chiefs were seated near him, 
smok ng. their pipes and discussing the current 
news. he old women were preparing the ovens 
for the entertainment of his friends, who would 
flock to the place on the report of his death. In 
three — he was to die, and they were making 
preparations for the event. : 

I expressed my — and disappointment, and 
reéxamined my patient. I found out | mis- 
take; I had given him medicine internally. I 
would now apply it externally; and with an air of 
the greatest confidence, I assured them that he 
would recover immediately on its taking effect, 
and this they would know by its producing a 
stinging pain. On this I sent him a blistering 
dlaster, with direction to apply it to the chest. In 
ess than an hour the pons. man cried out, “It 
bites! it bites!” and all said, “Now he will re- 
cover,” and so he did. 


cover. 


* 


SPENCER’S TREE. 


ne seldom hears nowadays of the man who 
O gave his name to Spencer’s Tree, says Miss 
O. Z. Bond, the author of “Old Tales Retold ; 
or Perils and Adventures of Tennessee Pioneers,” 
but in olden times the name of Thomas Sharpe 
Spencer was connected with many tales of Ten- 
nessee adventure. He was a man of extraordinary 
size, remarkably kind and gentle-hearted. He 
went to Cumberland County in 1776 in company 
with John Halliday to explore and hunt in the 
unknown forests. 


Halliday decided not to stay, and Spencer went 
with him as far as the border of Kentucky to put 
him safely so far on his way home. Kind and 
——— to the last, the big man with the big 
heart broke in two pieces his long hunting-knife, 
and gave one-half to Halliday, who had unfortu- 
nately lost his own. 

With only half a knife and his rifle, Spencer 
turned back into the forest, and began to look out 
for a site forhishome. He was fortunate in finding 
not | a suitable place for a field, but also ready 
to hand a large dwelling, vacant of a tenant. 

The foundations of the structure were fastened 
deep in the earth, the walls were tinted silver 

ay, the a roof was lichen green, and its 

retted pinnacles towered toward the sky. 

The dwelling had atall opening in one side 
through which Spencer walked into the hollow of 
the great sycamore-tree which was to be his home, 
and took possession of a spacious chamber which 
measured nearly eleven feet across and thirty 
feet and more around. 

The new proprietor stood his rifle against the 
wall, hung powder-horn and drinking-cup upon 
Se of the wood, and was ready for house- 
seeping. At nightfall he spread down a furry 
bearskin, and lay serenely down to sleep. 

Spencer lived in his tree through the varying 
seasons of a full year, — nothing for wind or 
rain, and minding neither heat nor cold in his 
snug retreat. The tall sycamore known as Spen- 
cer’s Tree stood many years after its tenant had 
passed Yi and was long pointed out as an 
example of the magnificent growth found by the 
pioneers in our primeval forests. 


* 


AN EMENDED SIGN. 


any a householder, at the mercy of the 
M painter, will find a bond of sympathy with 
the students of Stanford University in the 
incident taken from the San Francisco Chronicle. 
The score of fraternity houses on the campus 
were in the process of being cleaned up in prepa- 
ration for the receptions and luncheons to be 
given to visitors on the day of the big football 
game. 


A man got the contract to paint one of the houses 
white with the understand ng that the job must 
be done and dry by a certain ¢ ~. 

After making a rush start, the painter asked 
permission to hang out his sign. His request was 
granted, and he put up a conspicuous announce- 
ment over the front porch: “These premises being 
painted by Blank Blank.” 

Then the work dragged. He would come one 
day and ref away two. So the impatient col- 
— added to the sign, until the announcement 
ead : 

“These — being painted by Blank Blank, 
Now and Then.” 


_ 


* 
CONFLICTING AUTHORITIES. 


very man who knows a thing likes to tell it 
FE to people who do not know it—but it isn’t 

always safe to try it, unless one has good 
eyes, as Mr. E. W. Howe, the editor of the Atchison 
Globe, shows in his recent book, ‘Daily Notes of 
a Trip Around the World.” 


While Mr. Howe and his travelling companions 
for the time, a Kansas gentleman and his wife, 
were riding through the Nile valley, the gentle- 
man said to his wife, in his characteristically 
stately and dignified way: 

“Emma, this is a great day with these people, 
and the people in that little cemetery there are 
Mohammedans honoring their dead.” 

The lady looked in the direction indicated. 

“Why, Lee,” she said, “that is a flock of sheep!” 
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DRAWN BY MARY AYER. 


MARJORIE’S VICTORY. 


By Lily Manker Allen. 


os nele Howard,’’ asked Marjorie, looking 
U up from the book she was reading, 
‘what is a coincidence ?’’ 

‘*Let me see,’’ replied Uncle Howard, trying 
to think how to make a simple definition. 
‘‘When two things happen at the same time 
that have nothing to do with each other, but 
seem to have a great deal to do with each other, 
we call it a coincidence.’’ 

Seeing that Marjorie still looked puzzled, he 
started to explain further, when a telephone 
message called him away. As he took down 
his hat in the hall, however, he paused long 
enough to say, ‘‘I’ll look out for a first-rate 
coincidence to show you, Marjorie, and then 
you’ ll understand better.’’ 

The next day happened to be Friday, and 
because there was no one to drive Marjorie | 
to school, and because she was not able to walk 
so far, she was obliged to remain at home. 

Mama and Uncle Howard were very sorry, 
and they all thought of the two shining gold 
pieces in Marjorie’s bank that meant two whole 


years without an absence, and of the third that a - 
was to have joined them so soon; for Great- | LORCA 4 N A s U RE S 


Aunt Morton, who lived in the big house on 
the hill, had laughingly told Marjorie the very | 
first day she went to school that she should | 
have a five-dollar gold piece at the end of each | 
year that she was neither absent nor tardy. 

But the gold piece was as nothing compared 
with the broken record, and Marjorie sobbed 
aloud for a few minutes; then, like the brave 
little girl that she was, she dried her tears, got 
out her paint-box, and began coloring up some | 
sunbonnet babies for the other children. 

When she went to school on Monday morning 
everybody was talking about the fire that had 
occurred the day before, and to her relief, 
nobody said anything to her about her absence. 
She said to herself that she just could not have | 
stood it, if anybody had. 

Two weeks later the monthly report-cards 
were given out. Marjorie received hers with a | 
sad heart, as she thought of the broken record. 
She did not even open the envelope until 
Gertrude Harris had turned off on her own | 
street and she was alone. | 

But as she glanced over the card, something 
within her gave a great leap. Could she believe 
her own eyes? There were no marks in the 
absence column! The teacher must have made 
a mistake. 

Mama and Uncle Howard looked the card 
over, and said they were glad Marjorie had 
gone from ‘‘G’’ to ‘‘G plus’’ in her reading, 
but neither of them thought of the omission. 

Then came a great temptation to Marjorie. 
If she should say nothing about the mistake, 
the re¢éord would remain as it was, and the 
teacher and pupils would forget by next year, 
and Great-Aunt Morton need never know. So 
the report-card was returned to the teacher 
without anything being said. 

All the next week Marjorie struggled with | 
the temptation. She seemed unlike herself. 

Friday came again, the last day of school. | 
Marjorie could stand it no longer. Summoning | 
all her courage, she came back into the school- | 
room at recess, after the others were all out, | 
and sobbed out her story to her teacher. 





| 


THE BABY’S FIRST STEPS. 
By Edith Perry Estes. 
So | hold this toy so bright 
Dancing just within his sight. 
He takes two steps, and laughs to see 
How easy ’tis to come to me. 


Baby almost stands alone 

(Mother's arms around him thrown), 
And is teetering, laughing there, 

But to step he does not dare! 


- aie 


‘*So you thought I made a mistake, did you?’’ | Marjorie ran round to Great-Aunt Morton’s 
asked the teacher. ‘‘I’m so glad you told me, | after school with her report-card, and then 
because I can assure you that you are the one | fairly flew home to tell her story to mama and 
who has made the mistake. That day was a| Uncle Howard. 
very cold one, you remember, and something ‘*That’s what I call the happiest kind of a 
broke about the furnace early in the morning, | coincidence,’’ said Uncle Howard, as he heard 
so we couldn’t have school that day. We sent | the five-dollar gold piece rattle down with its 
word to all whom we could reach easily, and | mates. ‘‘Now you know the meaning of the 
dismissed the others as soon as they came. | word.’’ 

You live so far away we could not notify you. **T call it a great victory,’’ said mama, think- 
I’m sorry this has troubled you so much; you} ing of something quite different. But Marjorie 
should have told your mother or me sooner.’’ understood both. 





— | 











ARITHMET! COSA am 


By Will C. Parsons 


| wise mother owl sat up in a tree, 

| A lesson to give to her little owls three: 

| “ You, Blinker,” she said, and her bill gave a snap, 

“Are as strong as a moose, and as smart as a trap. 
You, Fluffy, can always tell beetles from jiggers, 
While Hooter can sing,"’ and she gave him a tap. 

“But, children, 1 say, in a motherly way, 
| You're every one wofully weak on figures. 

_]| Attention now all, and mind what I say, 

The rest will be easy. I'll show you a way 

To count up to ten in Dame Nature's school good, 

And be perfect for teacher, as all scholars should. 

The earth is now covered with mantle of white, 

The lesson we'll learn in the space of a night. 











ONE is for Foxie; his track do not miss, — — 


eo On Me Me EN. 
As he daintily steals along, see, just like this. ee 9 
TWO is for Mousie: when he is alarmed, i aidan D 
By twos in the snow off he scurries unharmed. 
THREE is for Bunnie, and can you tell why 
His fluffy white tail always points to the sky? “~ <= es ; 
FOUR is for Squirrel, whose track in the snow - 
Is seen in the wood and the park, as you know. stn S 
FIVE is for Tabby; she's after a mouse, wt 
With soft, stealthy tread far away from a house. a%e%s 74 oad 


SIX stands for Muskrat, with hunter in chase: 
Muskie's tail on the snow leaves quite a plain trace. 


SEVEN is for Weasel; he's after a rabbit, 
Which every one Knows is a very bad habit. 


EIGHT is for Crow, as with dignified tread ~~ -<-< we EN 
He marches along, hunting corn for his bread. 
NINE is for Prince, with his nose on the trail _— == 


Of a glossy brown mink, which to catch he may fail. 


TEN makes me laugh from tail-feather to crown, 
For here is where Teddy, the boy, tumbled down. 


The lesson is finished; from one up to ten 
You are perfect, and never need learn it again.” 


aw 
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PUZZLES. 


1. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I'm made of iron, and I weigh 
Full many a pound by night or day; 


And yet I am so small and fine, 

Like bits of glass I often shine; 
You’ve heard me frequently, although 
I’m not alive, as you must know. 


Il. 
Iam a brave, courageous sound, 
To guard you in your sleep; 
And sometimes out or homeward bound, 
I sail the ocean deep; 
The trees I wrap so Ae and tight, 
Their tender sap’s preserved all right. 


2. ANAGRAM—GIRLS’ NAMES. 
Mary seems to get ruder every day, and her sister 
-- is annoying. It was a rash thing to 


invite -----, but she owned land that should be 
converted into real coin, 80 -------- thought it 
best. 


3. ENIGMA, 
When I’m left whole I’m true and kind, 
A happy gift of heaven to you; 
Take but one-sixth away from me, 
A foe to good you surely see. 


4. CHARADE. 
Our journey searcely was begun 
Before we halted at the one. 
“T really hope,” said I to you, 
“The landlord’s hens are young and two,” 
| Then answered three, “Oh, say no more, 
For better fowls I never four.” 
My one two three four is a word 
Which means to fascinate, I’ve heard. 
| 5. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Nine Letters. 
| 1234 is a support in many times of need, 
56789 is a stone or something we may read, 
My whole we do with fruit or flowers for which we 
care, 
And oft, I fear, with scandal, too, tho’ that is 
hardly fair. 


6. EASY 





WORD-SQUARES, 

1. 
| That which is very long if it has no turning. A 
| word used in describing a desert. A number. A 
| garden of old. 
| Il. 
The name of a_chain of mountains sopaneting 
| two continents. The “Eternal City.” Sobeit. A 
| great river of Siberia. 


111. 
That which surrounds a picture. uick. The 
fruit of discord. A city of northern Italy. A fairy 


princess of Ireland. 
7. FAVORITE AGES. 

The age sailors would choose; surgeons; sol- 
diers; birds; insurance men; nobody at all; 
rabbits; railroad porters; trees; emigrants. 


8. IF I WERE U. 

If I were u when I go for a spin over the 
moor I should be regarded as impolite, in fact, 
| quite a bore, and all the discoveries that I made 
would turn out to be a surplus for the distribution 
to others. The little hoop of gold would be 
changed and like the bell at midnight. And if I 
were u all the eight furlongs | travelled would 

| bring me to a mere stubborn animal. 


9. BOUQUET OF ADDITIONS. 

An article of food and a small dish; a piece of 
money and a term of high degree ; a sudden break 
and a fierce mythological animal; a vehicle for 
travel and a class of people; a product of the 
atmosphere, and a tiny part of the ocean. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Davy Crockett, Wellington, Charles V, Henry 
of Navarre, Benedict Arnold. 

2. The letter g. 

3. Jonah, how, yard, pen—John Howard Payne. 
“Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home.”’ 

4. Leopard, lieutenant, municipal, fisherman, 
leap-year. 

5. Spend, thrift—spendthrift. 

6. 1. “I would rather be right than President.” 


Henry Clay. 11. “I propose to ¢ RABI 
fi hit tt out on this line if it takes i ‘> ~ LE : 
all summer.”—Grant. 111. “To HARLEM 
the victors belong the spoils.”’— KURILE 
Jackson. ITASCA 
7. Gherkin. NEVADA 
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he First Pair of Tubes under the Hudson 
River, known as the McAdoo tunnels, was 
opened on February 25th. President Roosevelt, 
in the White House, pressed a button which 
turned on the current, and a train bearing the 
governors of New York and New Jersey and a 
company of prominent men started from the 
Nineteenth Street Station in New York. In 
about 12 minutes the train reached Hoboken, 
New Jersey, where congratulatory speeches 
were made. At midnight of the same day the 
tunnels were successfully opened to public travel. 


& 


he American Battle-Ship Fleet ar- 

rived at Callao February 20th, after a suc- 
cessful passage of about 12 days from Punta 
Arenas. It was escorted as far as Valparaiso 
by four Chilean war-ships, and entered that 
harbor without pausing, in order that it might 
be reviewed by President Montt of Chile and 
exchange salutes with the Chilean ships and 
forts. The fleet was met by Peruvian war-ships, 
aud entered Callao under their escort. At 
Callao the fleet was received with warm demon- 
strations of welcome. Business was generally 
suspended, and Washington’s birthday was 
made a public holiday by decree of the govern- 
ment. Callao is the last port at which the fleet | 
is to stop before reaching the rendezvous at | 
Magdalena Bay. s | 





— and Wages.—Reports that some 

of the leading railway systems in the | 
country were contemplating reductions of wages, | 
at least to the level where they were before the | 
advance made in the spring of 1907, have occa- | 
sioned agitation among railway employés, with | 
intimations of possible strikes if the reductions 
were made. In anticipation of possible troubles | 
of this sort, President Roosevelt recently wrote | 
tw the Interstate Commerce Commission, direct- 
ing it to be prepared with material for reports 
upon railway conditions. 

& 

ailroad Rebates.—The Supreme Court 

of the United States, in the case of the 
Great Northern Railway Company vs. the 
United States, has ruled against the contention 
of the company that the Hepburn railroad rate 
law, enacted in 1906, repealed the Elkins Act, 
which was enacted in 1903. The court held 
that the Hepburn Act was not a repealing but 
an amending act, and that so far as it repeats 
or reproduces portions of the earlier act, it con- 
tinues them in force and makes no break in the 
law. This decision is important, for if the 
court had taken the opposite view, there could 
have been no prosecutions for offenses com- 
mitted prior to the enactment of the Hepburn 
Act. 





& | 


T= Brownsville Affray.—The Senate | 
committee on military affairs, which for | 
more than a year has been investigating the 
shooting affray at Brownsville, Texas, in 
August, 1906, has adopted, by a vote of 8 to 
= 4, one Senator not voting, 
a resolution which declares 
that in the opinion of the | 
committee the shooting | 
“was done by some of the | 
= || soldiers belonging to the | 
| 25th United States Infan- | 
F | try.’’ This is the conclu- 
7 ’ | || Sion which was reached by | 
Bi i | | the President, and which 

| 

| 

| 






- J || led him to order the dis- 
Miss H. G. Hqsmer. || Charge of all the companies 
= stationed at Brownsville at 
the time, because the identity of the individual 
culprits was not disclosed. 
h 

ecent Deaths.—Miss Harriet G. Hosmer, | 

one of the most distinguished of American 
sculptors, died February = 
21st, aged 77. She first ex- 
hibited in 1853; and among | 
her most famous works 
were busts of Daphne and 
Medusa, Zenobia in Chains, 
the Sleeping Faun, the 


and statues of Queen Isa- 
bella and Thomas H. Ben- 
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Waking Faun, and Puck, 
| 


ton. ——AsburyC. Latimer, 
United States Senator from | 
South Carolina since 1993, ===" | 
; and prior to that year for 
five terms a member of the 
| House of Representatives, | 
died February 20th, after a | 
short illness, in his 57th | 
year. He was a Democrat | 
in politics and a farmer by | 
occupation. —— The Rt. | 
Rev. Henry Yates Satter- | 
lee, Protestant Episcopal 
| Bishop of Washington, D. | 
BisHop SATTEHLEE C., since 1896 and formerly | 
rector of Calvary Church, 
New York City, died February 22d, aged 65. | 
luring his ministry in New York he was espe- 
cially interested in relieving the needs of the poor, | 
and began the mission work on the East Side. | 








Hon. A. C. LATIMER. | | 
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The Schoolhouse Flag 


and Beautifying the 
Grounds of the Rural Schools. 








HE “SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG MOVEMENT” has been in progress 

nearly twenty years. In that time the seed originally sown by The Youth's 
Companion has borne fruit in school after school, town after town, state 
after state, until there are but few schools which are not as yet provided with a 
flag. The schoolhouse flag, seen so often, and so constantly present in the pupils’ 
thoughts, has a marked influence for good. One teacher from the West writes, 
“The effect of the flag upon my school has been to make every one of my pupils 
enthusiastic Americans. If, for any reason, the flag is not raised for a day, they 
clamor for its raising.” One teacher in Connecticut says, “I notice it is easier to 
govern the children since the flag was raised.” Another in Massachusetts says, 
“It has been a grand step in our school toward making brave, manly boys and 
womanly girls.” 
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The flag, rightly regarded, represents many good things besides loyalty. It 
represents truth, liberty, law, self-sacrifice, and mutual help and forbearance for a 
common good. But the result in the cultivation of civic patriotism alone is richly 
worth all that has been expended upon it in money, time or effort. 

It is the hope of The Companion that eventually every school in the land will 
have the Stars and Stripes floating above its roof. With this end in view, the pub- 
lishers will be glad to send to any teacher a supply of Flag Certificates and other 
special aids for securing the flag desired. These helps will be sent free of expense. 








Beautifying the Grounds of the Rural Schools. 


IGHT years ago The Companion announced its purpose to create a national 
sentiment, which should eventually result in beautifying the grounds of our 
rural schools.. The rapid development of this movement has attracted wide atten- 
tion. Bleak and cheerless grounds have been planted with trees, shrubs and 
flowers; unsightly objects removed; coarse grass and weeds displaced by smooth, 
green lawns; buildings repaired and painted; windows cleaned; walls decorated 
with patriotic pictures; and last but not least, a love for the beautiful imparted, 
which will manifest itself in the homes which the pupils shall build in future years. 
TEACHERS! What is the environment of YOUR schoolhouse? Does it 
meet your ideals? If not, we can aid you in converting the school grounds into a 
place of beauty. Send for literature and other aids which will arouse the interest 
and co-operation of your pupils. These will be sent free. An early application 
will enable you to formulate plans before the spring season has far advanced. 


Address THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Boston, Massachusetts. ~ 
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THE MODERN 


TUBES 


Vaseline, sterilized in process of 
manufacture, and squeezed from 
these convenient tin tubes, is abso- 
lutely fresh—entirely free from dust 
and from germs—no hand has ever 
touched it before. Physicians and | 
nurses recommend the tube as the| 
sanitary and hygienic method of 
using the safest and best of house- 
hold remedies. 


ALL VASELINE PREPARATIONS 
ARE PUT UP IN TUBES 

You should never be without a set 
of Vaseline Specialties. They form 
the handiest and safest medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the 
little ailments so prevalent in every 
family. 


White 
Capsicum Vaseline 
Vaseline Of absolute purity for 
Better than a mustard external and internal use. 
plaster. 
Carbolated 
Vaseline Vaseline 


Camphor Ice 
For chapped hands and 
lips. Toal ay a 


The best of all antiseptic 
dressings. 


Vaseline 
Cold Cream 
Keeps the skin in a soft 
eae and healthy ee and 
reserves com- 
For nervous headaches, . plexion. 
colds in the head, A genuine cold cream. 
neuralgia, etc. Will not become rancid. 


VASELINE 


has NO substitute. Ask for 
it by name and refuse all 
imitations. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
17 State Street, New York City. 






















Hf your’ boy or girl goes through 
a pair of stockings in a short time, 
just try a pair of 


No. 19 


Iron Clads,. It will be a reve- 
lation in durability and satisfac- 
at the experiment will cost 
yf little. No.19 is triple knit 
in eg, heel and toe, and every 
s has that “extra twist” 
which makes the yarn last twice 
as long as the ordinary kind. 
Fast Black. 
Sizes 6 to 10, 25c. 
Sizes 10% to 11k, 35c. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you send _ us the neces- 
sar y amount for the number 
pairs desired, but don’t 
orget to mention the size 
your child wears. After that 
you will buy no other kind. 
FREE Our new Hosiery Guide. 
e¢ It illustrates in_ colors 
the latest and best hosiery for the 
whole family. Address, 
COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
Makers, 


300 Broad St. St. Joseph, Mich. 











WAY 0 F USING | Or three years in advance. 


ELINE 

















“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


NATURE ®@, SCIENCE. | deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 
| m The Hayes Method | 
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inds and Pish.—A singular correspond- | },°;onal, © aareGen Be Book 


ence has lately been brought to light | Address P. HAROLD HAY ES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


between the prevailing direction of the wind on UNCLE SAM’ S CRO WN. 
Te 
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the coast of New South Wales and the average 







catch of fish. The winds influence the ocean The Game 
currents, which in turn influence the course of of 
the fish. These influences have periods of three President. 


or four years. Thus in 1898 there was a general 
scarcity of fish, but afterward they became more 
and more abundant up to 1901. In 1905 there 
was another scarcity of fish, but the next year 
they began to return in increasing numbers. 
The cause of these variations was a mystery | , 
until the coincidence with the prevailing direc-| 4 
tion of the coastal winds was noticed. Now it 
is thought that by the study of the winds the 
prospects of the fishermen may be predicted two 


Educational, dou- 
bly practical in 
Copy’t'or presidential years. 
by Ag reference for 
” _ old and young ; allenjoyand 
profit by it. Should be in Every Home. 
ti Dealers, R. R. News Stands and News 
Boys on Trains do not have this Game, 
send 25 cents and receive it post-paid: 


THE PRESIDENT GAME COMPANY, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


THE DOCTOR’S GIFT 
FOOD WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 








” We usually expect the doctor to put us on some | 
ae and Genius.—Discussing the kind of penance and give us bitter medicines. 

history of mathematical prodigies, Prof. G. A Pennsylvania doctor brought a patient some- 
A. Miller of the University of Illinois remarks thing entirely different and the results are truly 
that the greatest arithmetical prodigy on record teresting. 


i D: “Two years ago,” writes this patient, “I was a 
b as a German na: Dase, born at Hamburg frequent victim of acute indigestion and bilious- 
in 1824. He wasa 
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Read “The Road to 








Vanished Peak. — Lieutenant Camden 

of the revenue service reports from Alaska 
that McCulloch Peak on Bogosloy Island, which 
rose from the sea in 1796, has now, as a result 
of voleanie disturbances, entirely disappeared. 
Following the explosion which destroyed the 
peak have come remarkable changes in the pro- 
file of Mount Makush and the neighboring 
mountains, in consequence of the deposition 
upon them of a vast quantity of lava dust, 
which has rendered them almost unrecognizable. 
This material, to a depth of hundreds of feet, 
has been strewn over the whole island. 


& 


At aiding Science.—The late Prof. An- 
gelo Heilprin, the geologist, says Edwin 
Swift Balch, in addition to his well-known 
scientific ability, was a great landscape-painter. 
He has left seven paintings of various features 
of the eruption of Mont Pele, that destroyed 
St. Pierre, which possess at the same time high | 
value as works of art and as scientific represen- | 
tations of nature. It is rare for a man of sclence | 
to be a true artist, and when this combination | 
of abilities exists, art is able not only to give | 
pleasure, but to convey and record scientific 
knowledge. * 


ib preotgeigs the Animais.—Vigorous ef- 
forts to preserve the more remarkable 
animals of Africa continue. Ata recent meeting 
of the National Preservation Society at Cape 
Town, the chief justice, while urging the need 
of stronger measures to preserve the rare flora 
and fauna of that country from extinction, 
asserted that the gnu, the gemsbok, the moun- SS a oe 





DAVID CUMMINGS 





















“ ness, being allowed to eat very few things. One 
kind of human cal- day our family doctor brought me a small package, 
culating machine, saying he had found something for me to eat, at 
able to carry on last. | 
enormous calcula- “He said it was a food called Grape-Nuts and | 
tions in his head, even as its golden eolor might suggest, it was | 
but nearly incapa- worth its weight in gold. I was sick and tired, 

trying one thing after another to no avail, but at 
ble of understand- : 
< srg last consented to try this new food. 
ing the principles “Well! it surpassed my doctor’s fondest antici- 
of mathematics, pation and every day since then I have blessed 
and of very limited the good doctor and the inventor of Grape-Nuts. 
outside ability. On “Tnoticed improvement at once, and in a month’s | 
the other hand, the celebrated German mathe- | time my former spells of indigestion had disap- 
| matician. Gauss, was not only one of the great peared. In two months I felt like a new man. 
? 5 » e 
My brain was much clearer and keener, my body 
| est mental calculators on record, but at the — took on the vitality of youth, and this condition | 
time a man of vast mathematical genius. The | ja. continued.” 
general conclusion is that extraordinary powers| «There’s a Reason.” 
of mental calculation have no necessary con- | Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
nection with the possession of genius, or of | Wellville,” in pkgs. 
great general ability. e 
CAN you_ wear your § | 
shoes with comfort all 
day or are you obliged (as § | 
many are) to change pairs 
during the day to rest §| 
your feet? You should § | 
try the* ‘all day” shoe and 
there’s only one to which | 
this title applies a98 | 
that’s the shoe with the 
Worth Cushion Sole—the 
moisture proof, perfect 
fitting cushion sole. 
(Pres. The Cummings ¢ Cushion 
Maber of ‘Shoes fi SS a Sole Shoe 
The greatest improvement in shoes in the last 
fifty years. You experience perfect comfort, you § | 
step more lightly, your shoes last 
longer, your stockings last longer 
—and you last longer. Cost no 
more than any good shoe, and are 
up to date in style and beauty. 





MEN’S $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
WOMEN’S $2.00, $3.00, $3. $3.50, $4.00. 


if your dealer will not supply you § | 
we'll sell you direct. Send his §| 
name and ask for ¢ ‘atalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS CoO. 
Dept. E, 
406 Washington S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial| 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
We Ship on Approval and trial 
to anyone in U. S. and fray the freight. 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after 
using it ten days don't pay a cent. 

Do not buy a 
Factory Prices bicycle or a 


pair of tires from anyone at any price until 























jm you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
am grade bicycles and sundries and learn our un- 
heard of prices and marvelous new offers. 

nly Costs a cent to write a postal 
and everything will be sent you FREE | 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Ste wart 
Hartshorn on labe 


Get ‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
(Pat'd) a toy for cats— 


CATNIP BAL they can’t let it alone; ri- 


diculously amusing; positively beneficial; will last 
for years. Price 10c. together with package 
of catnip and other herbs beneficial tocats. 


For sale by department 
sporting goods, drug and 
bird stores, and news- 
stands, or mailed by us 
on receipt of price. 
ggg og pages 
, Dept. Y. 
Feast Boston, Mi ass. 













10 


cents 
post- 


paid. 





Dealers, 
write for prices. 








The Murray Vehicles 


Not too costly—not too cheap. A com- 
bination of style, strength, durability— 
produced from best grade of raw ma- 
terials by craftsmen of highest order— 
under direction of the Murray regime 
and sold at prices that sell them, 


A Murray Creation 


Price $63.00 


Any responsible 
\ person can order 
and test Murray 
Vehicles _ thor- 
oughly before 
paying one pen- 

— i ny, or obligating 
himself in any way—the only fair way. Our illustrated 
Catalogue No. 28, free for the asking, shows our com- 
plete line of Buggies. Road Wagons, Stanhopes, Con- 
cords, Phzxtons, Traps, Surrays, Carriages, Pony 
Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, Laundry Wagons, Passenger 
and Farm Wagons, Busses, Harness and Saddles. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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From 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 


ARCHITECTURE, 
CARPENTRY and BUILDING 


Covers everything pertaining 
to building. from the modest two 
story cottage to the towering sky- 
scraper Ten volumes, page size 
7x10 inches, bound in half red mo- 
rocco; over 4,000 pages: 3,000 illustra- 
tions, Valuable tables, ete. 


$19.80 Instead of $60. 


Free a 5 days’ y me oer any express 





prepaid, if yo 





tion The Yout/ If you kee > 
books, pe ay $e M ithin fi e day ’ a me until you have 
paid the special price of $19.8 othe erw ise re turn at ur expense 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS. 





Reinforced Concrete— Estimating —Contracts and Specifica 
tions—The Law of Contracts and Liens—Super pisndence 

Building Materials—Masonry — Carpentry Stair Building 
— Hardware — Plastering — Paintin, Heating (furnace, 
steam, hot water)—Ventilation—Plumbing—Burglar Alarms 
— Lighting — Steel Construction — Elevators — Sheet Metal 
Pattern Drafting — Mechanical, Architectural, Freehand and 
Perspective Drawing—Lettering— Blue Printing—Proportions 


Doric, lonic, Corinthian, etc., Order 
Ink and Wash, Water-color Hints for 


and details of the 
Rendering in Pen and 
Draftsmen. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 














CHICAGO 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


» More than 100,000 satisfied custom- 
ers have each saved from 85 to 840 


range on $60 Days Approval 


direct from our factory at 
actual factory prices. No 
stove hasa higher reputa 
tion or gives greater satis- 
faction. We pay freight. 
You savedealers’ profits. 

Send for Catalog No. 263 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., 

Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich, 

Our oven thermometer 
makes baking easy. 











; . MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L51, Chicago. 
tain zebra, the eland and the giraffe are now : a ; 
nearly all extinct. | 


i ge Mystery of Lake Tchad.—That 
strange African lake, Lake Tchad, has been 
the subject of renewed attention within the 
past two years, and the fact that in a period of 
20 years it alternately increases and decreases 
in size and depth seems to have been well 
established. Four or five years after the begin- 
ning of the period the level of the lake becomes 
very low, and then rises again to the former 
height. In 1906 the lake was very low. Ac- 
cording to native records, it was nearly dried 
up between 1828 and 1833. Twenty years later 
the level of the water was very high. 

S 


lack Rain.—One of the services of science 
is in destroying superstition, and a notable 
example of this was afforded recently in Ire- 
land. On the night of October 8th last, a fall 
of black rain, leaving inky pools in the roads, 
occurred in many parts of the island. It was 
noted at Lord Rosse’s famous observatory at 
Birr Castle, and an investigation of the meteor- 
ological conditions prevailing at the time fol- 
lowed. The result was to show that there had 
been a movement of the air over the central 
part of the British Islands such as to carry 
soot from the manufacturing districts of England 
over the Irish Channel. Examination of the 
black rain showed that its color was due to the 























presence of an extraordinary amount of soot. 


Don’t buy any other oil 
until you try 3 in One. 
alone or the Oil alone is easily worth 10c. 
oil— lubricates everything —cleans and polishes— prevents rust. 
this remarkable offer to induce new people to try 


The Famous 3 in One. 


Oils sewing machines, typewriters, clocks, bicycles, guns— removes dust and dirt that 

collect from use of inferior oil— makes every action part work easily and accurately 

3 in One removes spots, scratches and scars from fine furniture. 

shine like new. This offer is for a limited number of cans only, so send 

a dime right mow to 3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY, 43 Broadway, 
New York City. 





FULL OF 









This Can 
It’s the best household 
We make 











Makes everything 
















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
seription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subseription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your —— issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FISH-SKIN DISEASE. 


chthyosis—from the 

Greek word for fish— 
is the scientific name for 
a peculiar disease, or 
rather deformity of the 
skin characterized by an 
overgrowth of a horny, 
scaly layer and an ab- 
normal dryness. It usu- 





acquired fish-skin disease 
have been observed. Its cause is unknown. It 
often affects several members of the same family, 
and in many eases is evidently hereditary. 

Although existing from birth, it may not be very 
marked in the infant, but may be little more than 
a roughness and unusual scaliness and dryness of 
the skin. It increases gradually, becoming very 
apparent by the third or fourth year, for six or 
eight years perhaps, and then its progress stops 
and it remains practically unchanged for life, al- 
though a slight improvement is sometimes noticed 
as the child approaches manhood or womanhood. 

It varies with the seasons, being better in the 
summer—and better the hotter and moister the 
air is—and worse again in winter. The skin is 
also liable to inflammation in cold weather and 
chaps easily, giving rise to painful cracks over 
the knuckles and at the tips of the fingers. The 
nails are rough and often break and split, and the 
hair is also dry and frayed at the ends. 

There are all degrees of the disease, from a 
simple dry roughness and scaliness, to a condi- 
tion in which the surface is covered with thick 
plates resembling the scales of a crocodile. In 
almost all cases there are more or less definite 
markings, especially over the extensor surfaces of 
the joints, resembling fish-scales or a serpent’s 
skin. The disease may occur in patches or in 
eurved bands of varying width, with healthy or 
nearly healthy skin between, but most commonly 
it involves the entire surface, being least marked 
where the skin is naturally thin. 

The treatment is mainly local, its object being 
to remove the excess of horny scales and keep the 
skin soft. Anointing the body at night with soft 
soap, followed by a warm bath and thorough 
rubbing with a coarse towel or a flesh-brush will, 
if often repeated, keep the scaling within limits. 
The free use of a good cold cream, borax and 
glycerin in water, lanolin or vaselin, applied im- 
mediately after the bath, and if necessary again in 
the morning, will go far to keep the skin soft and 
pliable. More severe cases will require more 
severe remedies, which should be used only under 
medical direction. 
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A LITTLE-KNOWN HERO. 


A man lately died in California who had had one 
of the most extraordinary careers of any one 
connected with the Civil War, and yet whose 
name was almost unknown by the public. His 
story is told in the Boston 7'ranscript. 

When the war broke out Lieut.-Col. G. F. 
Robinson was a young man of twenty-nine. Al- 
though he was not a “copperhead,” his views 
regarding the war were such that he was cordially 
hated by the citizens of the Maine town in which 
he lived. He resisted the draft as long as possible, 
but was finally captured by the provost marshal 
and put into Company B of the Eighth Maine 
Regiment, and went to the front. 

Robinson, becoming ill, was sent to a Washing- 
ton hospital. During his long period of convales- 
cence he was transferred to the corps of nurses, 
and became well known as a proficient nurse. 
He never returned to his regiment, but remained 
on hospital duty. 

Toward the latter days of the war Secretary of 
State Seward was taken sick, and as a good nurse 
was needed, Robinson was sent to him. It will be 
recalled that on the same night when President 
Lincoln was assassinated by Booth, another assas- 
sin, named Payne, undertook to murder Seward, 
as he lay sick in his home. 

Payne succeeded in getting into the sick-room, 
and made an attack upon the invalid with a dagger. 
The Secretary’s son, Frederick, intervened, and 
was seriously cut. 

Then the nurse, Robinson, got into action, and by 
his fearless and energetic work succeeded in 
placing Payne in a condition from which no fur- 
ther difficulty was experienced on his account. 
He is said to have used first a chair and then a 
wash-stand in his effort to “knock out” the would- 
be assassin before he could kill the Sewards, and 
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| was successful to such an extent that Payne 

| needed the services of a surgeon when he had 
been taken into custody. 

| For this service Robinson received a gold medal 

| through an act of Congress, and five thousand 

| dollars in money. He also had the offer of a clerk- 
ship in one of the departments at Washington. 
In 1879 he was appointed a major and paymaster 
in the regular army. In 1904 Major Robinson was 

| made lieutenant-colonel on the retired list. 
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A WAYSIDE WEDDING. 


“ ne Sunday afternoon,” says Elder J. W. 

Cook, in his recent book, ‘‘Forty-five Years 
a Minister,” ‘‘as I was travelling along the road, I 
chanced to meet a young couple who were carrying 
a bucket of provender to the hogs. 


“I knew they had been neighbors and sweet- 
hearts for years, and as I came up I could see 
that he was urging her to do something which she 
bashfully opposed. 

“When I reached them, however, she gpgeneee 
to have been won over, for they dropped their pail, 
and the young man said: A 

“ ‘Sallie’s fast said yes, parson. How’d it do 
to jine us right where we’re at?’ 

—_ sugeemed perhaps we’d better go into the 
house, but he seemed to be afraid she would 
change her mind. So I called a passing horseman 
—a stranger—to act as witness. 

“The bride and bridegroom wiped their hands on 
their clothes and stood “4 there, with a field full 
of hogs for a background, and a wayfarer whom 
nobody knew as a witness, and were married as 
“a as in a house of wealth. 

“The young man said, ‘Thank you,’ and kissed 
his bride. ney picked up their bucket and re- 
sumed their errand. 

“It just sy the girl had been over on a 
neighborly visit to the young man’s félks, and by 
reason of my appearance at the critical moment 
the boy was able to sweep away her scruples. 





“You see,” the elder adds, with humorous ap- 
preciation, “in those days preachers were so 
searce in the back settlements that whenever one 
oppeares in a community they always expected 
him to do something.” 
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| that his pay-roll bothered h 


A PHILANTHROPIST. 


KM earnest worker among the poor of New York 
says, according to a writer in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, that not long ago an old gentleman, who has 
the reputation of being something of a philan- 
thropist, asked if he could not accompany her on 
one of her rounds of visits. Much pleased at his 
interest, the worker consented. The destitute 
condition of many families elicited expressions of 
deep sympathy from the old gentleman, but to his 
companion’s surprise and regret, nothing more 
material. Presently they came upon a small girl 
weeping bitterly. 

“What is it, my dear?” the old gentleman in- 


quired. 
The child raised a tear-stained face and pointed 
into a dark alleyway. ‘Me mudder sent me to 


buy some bread, an’ I lost = dime in dere, an’ I’ll 
get licked awful!” she sobbed. 

“Poor dear!”’ he remarked, in a tender voice, at 
the same time putting his hand into his waistcoat 
pocket. “Don’t “7. Here is a match; perhaps 
you will be able to find it.” 
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HELPING HIM OUT. 


r. Lord looked so grave one evening that his 
wife—a very young one—noticed it, and asked 
what was the matter. 


“TI suppose business is troubling you,” she sur- 
mised, shrewdly. “If you’ve struck a snag, why 
don’t you tell me, and perhaps I may be able to 
help you.” 

After more affectionate peination Lord admitted 

m. 

“ve made it up as far as the workmen go,” he 
said, “but if I pay the stenographer there won’t 
be a penny left for Davis and me. Davis says he 
can’t stand that; he must have some money this 
month.” 

Lord’s wife was momentarily grave; then her 
face brightened. 

“Why don’t you give the stenographer a month’s 
vacation?” she suggested, eagerly. “Then divide 
what there is with Davis. It seems to me,” judi- 
cially, “that would be fair all round.” 
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A MENDACIOUS TIMEPIECE. 


rs. Ford had been paying a charitable visit to 
poor old Victorine Dupreux, whom she found 
crippled with rheumatism. But if Victorine’s 
limbs were disabled, her always entertaining 
tongue was not, and the time passed swiftly. 
“Mercy!” at last cried the lady, glancing at 
the clock that ticked wheezily above the French- 
woman’s stove. “Here it is five o’clock, and I 
should have gone home half an hour ago!” 
_“Geeve you’self no distress, madame,” reassured 
Victorine. ‘Monsieur dose clock, she ees tole lie 
hon herself for more zan seex year. She ees now 
7 a preciseness one hour fast an’ feefteen minute 
slow.” 
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IN ANOTHER VOICE. 


s the pastor of the Zion’s Hill Church looked 

down at his parishioners, to whom he had been 

giving thirty-five minutes of sound doctrine, his 
face took on a less benignant expression. 

“Bredren an’ sisters,” he said, “I want to warn 
you against one ting, an’ dat is t’inking ebery 
man dat don’t hab jes’ de same views you got is a 
no-’count religionist. 

“T don’ want to hear so much talk about ‘wolves 
in sheep’s clothing’ as I been hearing. You don’ 
want to settle it in yo’ minds dat a man’s a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing jes’ because he don’ bl’at exactly 
like you do.” 
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A DANGER AVOIDED. 


t was a wise young man who paused before he 

answered the widow who had asked him to 
guess her age. “You must have some idea about 
it,” she said, with what was intended for an arch 
sidewise glance. 

“T have several ideas,” he admitted, with a 
smile. “The only trouble is that I hesitate whether 
to make you ten years younger on account of your 
looks or ten years older on account of your brains.” 

Then, while the widow smiled and blushed, he 





took a graceful but speedy leave. 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” allay Throat 
Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. Sold in 


boxes only. Do not contain opium. (Adv. | | (ey) 

















For Home-Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. | 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. | 
Comfort Cloth. . | 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
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Corsets are 
| standardized 
| for all time, 
Standardized 

ae 
that 


regardless of the price you pay, 


An ARROW 
Collar is made 
right—always, | 
and in all ways 


15 cents —2 for 25 cents. 


the corset is made to a standard 
that permits the use of only such 
materials and such making as will 
produce a perfect fitting, unbreak- 
able, rust-proof and comfortable 
corset,— durable in every way. 


Rubber Button Hose Supporters 
attached to every pair 


We have an illustrated booklet, 
Sully instructing women in the 
correct fitting, wearing and car- 
ing for their corsets. eg to 
on request to any of our offices. 


$5.00 TO $1.00 PER PAIR. 
The Warner Bros. Co., New York, Chicago, Oakland. 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 





Send for “ Proper Dress,” a 
style book and fashion guide. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & - ee 





485 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of Cluett Shirts. 
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Are You Tired of Wall Paper Patterns? 


Then decorate your walls with Alabastine—in dainty tints to harmonize 
with the woodwork and furnishings of each room. The soft, velvety 
finish that Alabastine gives the walls makes the most restful and effect- 
ive background. 

You can do the work yourself, or employ a painter or decorator. 

When once the wall is finished with Alabastine you save all the fuss 
and bother of washing or scraping the old material from the walls when 
you are ready to re-decorate. Simply cover up the rugs or carpet and 
the furniture, and apply another coat of Alabastine in any desired tint. 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


therefore cuts the cost of decorating in half, and adds to the healthfulness of the home 
because itis the only absolutely sanitary material you can use. Alabastine neither fades, 
rubs off nor scales. It becomes a part of the wall and offers no breeding place for 
disease germs or insects. 


Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and properly labeled packages at 50c. for white 
and 56c. for tints, by all Paint, Drug, Hardware and General Stores. See that the name 
“Alabastine ” is on each package before it is opened, either by yourself or the painter. 


Tell us the size of the rooms pe wish to decorate, color of woodwork in each, and 
we will send you special detail color plans in the genuine Alabastine tints and give 
you valuable information in regard to beautifying your home at small expeuse. 
Alabastine tint cards mailed free on request. ‘: 


The Alabastine Company, 925 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. Z, 105 Water St., New York City. 
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FAMILY AFFAIR 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 





ome of us ought to attend Cousin Seth’s | and with a hardly disguised groan he seated 
funeral,’’ declared Mrs. Simmons, re- | himself in the gloomy station to await the de- 


garding her nephew firmly. ‘‘The family | 
are not in very good circumstances, and they | 
may feel that we neglect them.’ 

*‘Can’t I send a check?’’ suggested her 
nephew, Mr. Thornton, hopefully. He was a 
youngish middle-aged man, careful in dress, 
fastidious as to his surroundings, and ready to 
avoid trouble. 
the Seth Thorntons, and did not feel desirous of 
journeying to a remote country town to attend 
a funeral, as he could see his aunt intended 
him to do. 

‘No, William. They would resent a check. 
But probably there will be relatives there to 
whom lunch must be offered. It would show 
consideration, family affection and thought if 
you were to carry something for the luncheon.’’ 


DRAWN BY 
W. F. STECHER 






MR. THORNTON TUCKED HIS CANE UNDER 
HIS ARM AND HURRIED TOWARD 
THE TROLLEY-LINE. 


‘*Don’t you think I’d better send it?’’ sug- 
gested William. ‘‘I’m not sure that I can go.’’ 

‘‘A ham,’’ remarked Mrs. Simmons, thought- 
fully, ‘‘a nice, boiled ham would probably be 
just what they would n 

“I’m perfectly willing to pay for a ham,’”’ 
declared William. 

His aunt beamed upon him. ‘‘That will be 
just the thing. You order a ham, William, at 
the market on the corner, and have it sent up 
at once. I will cook it, and you can call for it 
to-morrow morning. The funeral is at two 
to-morrow. I believe there’s a train at nine 
which will bring you into North Chesley about 
half past twelve, an excellent time.’’ 

Mr. Thornton ordered the ham. He had 
vague misgivings as to how he should carry 
such an article; but he saw no way of escape, 
and presented himself at his aunt’s door in 
excellent season the next morning. 

Mrs. Simmons opened the door, smiling at 
him over a large paper bundle. 

‘‘Here it is, William. I’ve wrapped it in 
several layers of brown paper, but it is still a 
little warm. Give Cousin Harriet my love. 
Tell her at a time like this I felt sure a boiled 
ham — No, you have never seen any of them. 
But they will appreciate your coming all the 
more. He was your grandfather’s cousin: 
Don’t miss your train.’? And thrusting the 
ungainly bundle into her nephew’s unwilling 
arms, Mrs. Simmons closed the door. 

Mr. Thornton tucked his cane under his arm, 
and grasping the bundle, hurried toward the 
trolley -line. He was fortunate enough to 
secure a seat in the street-car, and with the 
offending bundle across his well-creased knees, 
had time for reflection. As he looked at his 
gift he had a mind to hurl it into the street, 
and go about his own affairs. But a certain 
sense of duty restrained him. As he regarded 
it he could see dull spots of fat oozing through 
the brown paper wrappings. The street-car 
was delayed, and he reached the station ten 
minutes late for the North Chesley train. The 
next train would not leave until half past ten. 

“‘T’ll have this confounded thing checked and 
go up-town,’”’ he decided; but as he looked at 
the package he concluded that it was better not 
to take any chances with it. ‘‘Those people | 
might get the papers entirely off,’’ he thought, 


He had never before heard of | 


| Parture of his train. 

He noticed a dull, greasy mark upon the 
| sleeve of his overcoat; and looking carefully at 
the knees of the gray trousers, where the ham 
had rested, he observed two similar marks. 

‘Aunt Simmons .ought to have to eat this 
ham, paper and all,’’ he said aloud, to the 
astonishment of an elderly lady who occupied 
the next seat. 

The North Chesley train moved slowly, and 
when Mr. Thornton dismounted, carrying the 
ham as nearly at arm’s length as possible, it 
was half past two. The little station was de- 
serted. The agent explained to him that all 
the carriages in town were in attendance at the 
funeral of Mr. Seth Thornton. 

**The procession has just gone by,’’ re- 
marked the agent. ‘‘The cemetry’s about a 
mile up that hill.’’ 

Mr. Thornton groaned, but he resolved to 
keep on, and still carrying the ham, he started 
in the direction pointed out. It was a warm, 
spring-like day, the roads were rough, 
and Mr. Thornton grew weary 
and angry as he plodded along. 
Before he reached the cemetery 
he met the carriages returning. 
One of these he hailed, explained 
that he was a relative, and the 
driver told him he could sit with 
him, as each carriage was full. 

With some difficulty Mr. 
Thornton clambered up to his 
seat, and with the ham deposited under his 
feet, drew a long breath of relief. His trou- 
bles now were over, he thought; and although 
he regretted the grease-stains on his clothes, 
still Aunt Simmons would be pleased, and 
these Thorntons would appreciate his coming, 
and probably be delighted with the ham. 

Arriving at his relatives’ home, Mr. Thornton 
made himself known, and began to deliver 
Mrs. Simmons’s message. As he went stum- 
blingly on, mingling words of condolence with 
suggestions of family assistance, Cousin Harriet 
Thornton’s face grew even more strained and 
unhappy, but she had courage to interrupt him. 

‘If you’ll step into the dining-room, Cousin 
William,’’ she said, ‘‘you will see that we are 
not quite objects of charity. I think you’ll see 
we are not in need of food. As for Mrs. Sim- 
mons’s ham, you can take it back. To insult 
me like that at a time like this!’’ And Cousin 
Harriet gave way to her emotions. 

‘*Take it back!’’ groaned Mr. Thornton, as 
he made his unhappy way back to the station. 
**Never! I'll leave it in the waiting-room!’’ 
But as he mounted the steps to the train the 
watchful station agent thrust the cumbersome 
package upon him. 

** Almost forgot this, sir.’’ 

The savage look which Mr. Thornton gave 
the man as he accepted the bundle convinced 
the agent that it was useless to try to help the 
travelling public. 

That evening Mrs. Simmons received by 
express a boiled ham. She is waiting for her 
Nephew William to explain the matter. 
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A TRYING CASE. 


We Mrs. Hamlin was particularly tired, 
she was apt to refer to the fact that 
Bobby had inherited a most discouraging trait 
of persistence from his father. 


“T never saw anything like the way Mr. 
Hamlin hates to give in,’’ she said, plaintively, 
to one of her neighbors, after a trying hour 
with her spouse. ‘‘He’s so persistent. He 
bought three hideous ties six weeks ago, and 
he’s worn them and worn them, in spite of all 
I’ve said. And I’ve told him day after day 
just how ugly they were, and how unbecoming ; 
and not until this very morning could I get 
him to say he’d stop wearing them! 

**I shouldn’t mind so much if he were just 
persistent about big things that really matter,’ 
said Mrs. Hamlin, while the neighbor strove to 
maintain a non-committal expression, ‘‘but it’s 
over all these little things, that are of so slight 
consequence, anyway —that’s what is really hard 

At 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


here is usually some convincing argument to 

a question of doubt, if one is only bright 
enough to think of it at the time of controversy. 
The farmer, in the story taken from the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, was able to produce 
the indisputable without delay of circumlocu- 
tion. A number of people were gathered round 
the bulletin-board of the Reading Eagle, on 
which was announced, ‘‘ Death of Frank 
Miller.’’ 

Two farmers from the extreme backwoods 
were gazing at the various items of news, when 
one of them spied the lugubrious statement, 
and pointing it out to his rustic comrade, re- 
mar ked innocently : 

‘Death of Frank 


| **Tt says on that board, 
Miller.’ Is that you?’’ 

a prs ‘the, other, in all seriousness. 
‘*My name is Johr 













Ea P C: d 20 Floral andGold Embossed Greetings, 
ster ost ar S: 25c. 85 for #1. Write at once. You will 
want more. New Eng. Post Card Co., Dept. 62, Springfield, Mass. 
MINERALS. Specimens from classical locali- 
e ties for sale. Send $1.00 for 10 

digerent 5 Set , mail. Complete List A” FREE. 
FREELAND FE yE, Jr., Norway, Maine. 


“CAMP WONPOSET, 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


If you are interested in a most healthful, beautiful 
summer camp for boys, write for booklet to 











ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East Tist Street, NEW YORK. | 








DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make from old 
carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very 
durable. We can ma “a them most any size. 
Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 

















HEAT 


A Child Can Run It. 
YOUR It gives the most heat with 
HOUSE 


the least coal and saves coal 


bills. Warmest buildings in 
New England zero towns are 
heated with the Winchester. 
Its corrugated fire-box is so 
constructed that there are no 
SMITH & THAYER CO., 
A 234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


clinkers and it gives a perfect 
heat radiation. Result—A 
summer temperature on the 
coldest days. If youare going 
to put in a new heater or build 
anew house, send at once for 


Booklet B of Letters on Heaters. 

















We will send you FREE a box of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Educator Crackers are made in many va- 
rieties, all from freshly milled entire grain. 

They preserve the full food value of the 
cereal, and in addition have a crispness and 
fasciaation that is a revelation. Samples 
and booklet sent free on postal request. 
Please send name of your grocer 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Sold by most good dealers. 














“Handifold 
Toilet 
Paper. 


Not made from 
waste paper or 
any waste, but 





from fresh, new, 
clean paper stock. 
Absolutely sani- 
tary and guaran- 
teed full count. Neat 
dust proof carton serves 
one sheet at_a time. No 
waste, no litter. Ask y« vur de aler for Handifold. 
Sample package sent on receipt of bc. for postage. 


HANDIFOLD — PAPER CO., 


Mills at Leominster. 8 Summer Street, Boston. 




















are sold under an 
ironclad guarantee— 
one year’s trial and 
return if not satisfac- 
tory; besides you buy 
Direct from Factory 
Freight Paid 








and you save $5 to $20. 
The Range will last 
alifetime. Send for 
Free Illustrated | 
Catalogue of com- 
plete line of styles. 


GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 
b 48 Oak St., Troy, N. ¥. 




















Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache ivstant/y—as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread inthe mouth. Stops decay. 

There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you get Dent's Toothache Gum, at all 
druggists or by mail, 15 cents. Dent’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 15 cents. 

C. 8. DENT @ CO., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
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Press-Button Knife. 


1 Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 5 cents 
extra, postage included. Price #1.00, 
= post-paid. 

This Knife for gentlemen has two blades. Each 
will open instantly through a pressure of the 
> finger on the “button.” The blades are made 
> of finest quality of steel. The handle is of 
patent stag, and is brass-lined. 
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Pearl-Handled Knife, No. 847. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage included. Price #1.25, 
post-paid. 


The handle is of heavy iridescent pearl. The 
bolsters and lining are German silver. The four 
blades are fine English steel, carefully tempered 
and hardened. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 





4 Press-Button Knife. 








a Premier Stock Knife. 


Wostenholm Knife, ‘No. 46. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 10 cents 
extra, postage included. Price #1.25, 
post-paid. 

The maker’s name and trade-mark “I X L” 
are a sufficient guarantee of the quality of this 
Knife. Patent stag-horn handle, brass lining, 
German silver bolsters and shield. The two 
blades are of best Wardlow steel. 


Premier Stock Knife. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage included. Price 90 cents, 
post-paid. 

This four-bladed Knife is a favorite with stock- 
men and farmers. It is nearly four inches long, 
has a patent stag handle, brass liningand German 
silver bolsters. The large blade has aspear point. 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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Green Seal Quality House Paint. Monarch House Paint. 100% Pure Oil Colors. Genuine Graphite Paint. 


Red Seal 
Carriage Paint. he Varnish Floor Paint. 















A Paint for Every Purpose. 


eee Whatever your needs in the paint line are — —— 
— - from painting the house outside to enameling 


the bathtub inside—you can safely rely on 
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Carpenter-Morton “~~ 
Paints. 


Sold by Reliable Dealers all over New England. 
From March 1, 1908, our trade-mark Seal will 


appear on all of these lines. ea ar att 








Stain. 








Look for this Seal on Paints. 


Our 67 eRe >. Saves you from 





Years’ Business the Necessity 














Experience of Experimenting. 
wetens Bottles of 
DDUCESAHARD PORCELAIN Fis Shellac Varnishes. 
a 
Cua sarin Send for No. 20 Paint Catalogue, free —tells all about these goods. 
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momme  CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY, 


77-79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ARO WAX 
Ww, 
CARPENTER- 
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French Furniture Polish, Colorite Boston Paint and Kaurinoil 
or Varnish Renovator. Renews Straw Hats. Varnish Remover. High Grade Varnish. 














Carpenter-Morton Roofing. Bicycle Enamel. Hammar Pure White Lead. 





